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ISLAM 


Bbothrrs Amon^ the factors that go to the baildmg 
of a nation, religion is the one which is the most 
important, which is the foundation as well as the 
crown of the national life It is indeed at first sight 
an advantage to a nation, where there is but one 
faith, but one worship, where the child at every 
motlier^s knee learns to lisp the same prayer, to think 
along the same line of religious faith, but still greater 
It seems to me would be the triumph of religion, if 
among a people where faiths aie many and where 
the one God of all is worshipped under diffeient 
names and by different forms, if such a people could 
form themselves into a single nation, and find m the 
many faiths a deeper unity, and in the variations of 
religions the identity of true religion If such there 
could be, as there never yet has been in the world's 
long history, then it seems to me, indeed, religion 
would have achieved its noblest triumph, and in the 
many-chorded hai'mony of various faiths blended into 
one melodious whole, the Divine Wisdom would have 
gamed its mightiest triumph, and the Brotherhood of 
man its grandest and noblest exemplar Such possi- 
bility lies before India, and before India alone among 
the nations of the world Other nations have their 
faiths, one faith from boundary to boundary; but in 
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India all the world’s faiths are planted, and therefore 
here, and here alone, can they find their unity and 
mighty consummation. 

You may remember that some three or four years 
ago I spoke to you of four great faiths — Hinduism, 
Zoroastrianism, Buddhism and Christianity. That 
left three faiths still that found their home on Indian 
soil, the faith of Islam, the Jama faith, the Sikh 
faith — ^the three remaining that make up the seven 
faiths of India and of the world At the present 
they divide Indian from Indian and heart from 
heart, now they separate men of one faith from men 
of another, and those who worship but the One divide 
each other in His name 0 my Brothers, if it may 
be that on this land that the Gods have blessed we 
make religious uraty ; if it may be that here one 
nation shall be builded of many faiths, if the Musulman 
can love the Hindu and the Hindu love the Musul- 
man , if the Christian can clasp hands with the Pars! 
and the Pars! vnth the Christian , if the Jama and 
the Buddhist and the Sikh can love each other as 
brethren and not hate each other as rivals; then 
ahgll ‘be the triumph of religion, and then alone shall 
the name of God become a name of peace. 

To-day, to-morrow and the next day we shall take 
up the three remaining faiths of India, and on the 
last day we shall take that which is the union and the 
crown, the Divine Wisdom, Theosophy, that which is 
common to every faith and belongs equally to all, 
which none may claim as his to the exclusion of his 
brother, but that each may claim as his to the 
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inclusion of every faith. That is our work on this 
anniversary, and may the work be blessed by the 
Prophets of all the Tvorld^s religions, so that their 
disciples jA y love as They love each other, and may be 
bound m one as They are one Then indeed India 
shall become a nation as never she has been before , 
then India shall be one people from the Himalayas 
in the North to the Cape Oomonn m the South , then 
the name India shall be known as the name of one 
nation in a mighty empire. That shall be the triumph 
of religion, and to that work you are called by your 
faith and by yonr love to-day. 

There are four things to study in a religion- 

Its Founder — ^who^e life and character will be im- 
pressed on it. 

The exoteric religion, for the majsses of the people. 

The philosophy, necessary for the learned and the 
cultured- 

The mysticism, expressing the universal yearning of 
the human Spirit for union with its source. 

Let us thus study Islam 

Now come with me to Syria and Arabia. When 

the sixth century of the Chnstian Era had broken 

over the world, come with me, and see what is the 

state of Arabia the fair, of Sjna, the land trodden 

hy the Ohnst. Religious war on every side that 

breaks up homes and separates the people ; quarrels 

brutal and bloody , blood-feuds that last from gene- 

xation to generation ; hatreds that divide man from 

man. and clan from clan, and tribe from tribe 
* * 
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Look at Arabia, Arabia where there is a fierce ajiti 
cruel idolatry that even ofiFers up human beings in 
sacrifice to idols, and where the worshippers feast 
on the bodies of the dead , where lust has taken the 
place of human love, and utter licentiousness the 
place of family life, where bitter and bloody ware 
break out on the shghtest provocation , where kins- 
man slays kinsman and neighbor neighbor, and 
life IS almost too foul for words. 

Into that seething hell of human passion, murder, 
lust and cruelty a Child is born. He “opens his 
innocent eyes on the light” on the 29ih August 670 
A D in Mecca, bom of the Qnraish claST^A few weeks 
ere his birth his father had died — ^his father who in 
the full bloom of his manhood had been given up by 
his own father as a human sacrifice, and whose life 
was saved as it were by a miracle by the mouth of 
the temple pnestess, who bade that the youth should 
be spared. The widowed mother, widowed but a few 
weeks, give.s birth to the child, and then when a few 
bnef years are over, follows her husband to the grave. 
•In his grandfather^s house he grows up, a quiet, 
silent child, loving, gentle, patient, beloved by all. 
A few years more, and the grandfather dies. An 
uncle, Abu TSlib, noblest among his kinsmen, takes 
him orphaned, doubly, trebly orphaned, to his home, 
and there he grows up to youthful manhood. Then 
he goes travelling, in trade, in commewie, through 
Syria, and watching with grave deep eyes the scenes 
that go on around him. Pour and twenty years have 
passed over his head, and he has been travelling in 
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Syna for a kinswoman, far older than himself, 
Khadija, when he returns, she has found him so 
faithful, so frugal, so pure, so trustworthy, that she 
marries him, and they become man and wife — 
Muhammad not yet the Prophet, Khadija not yet the 
first disciple , young man and older woman are they, 
but they live in a marriage so happy that it remains 
one of the ideal marriages of the world, until she 
leaves him a widower at fifty years of age, after six 
and twenty years of blessed married life. 

After the marriage come fifteen years of thought, of 
quiet outer life, of terrible inward struggle. As he 
walks through the streets of Mecca the children run 
out and cling around his knees He has ever a tender 
word for the child, a caress for the little one , he is 
never known to break his word , his kindly counsel 
IS ever at the service of the poor and the distressed 
Al-Amin, they call him, ^Hhe trustworthy^^, that is 
the name his neighbors give him, the man worthy 
to be trusted, noblest name a man can win. But 
while the outer life is thus useful, gentle and 
helpful, what is the inner life^ Ah, who may tell 
the storms of anguish and of agony that drive the 
future Prophet into the neighboring desert, to 
wrestle with his own soul in the straggle that only 
the God-inspired men can know Far into the 
desert he flies, month after month, throughout 
these fifteen years ; in the desert cave in solitude he 
lies, in meditation, in prayer, in bitter self-doubt 
and self-questioning, in wondenng what is the 
message that he hears * In the name of thy 
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Lord, cry Who is he that he should cry ? Whafc 
IS he to cry ^ Rent with doubt and anguish, with 
self-despair of his own power, he, illiterate, un- 
trained, how shall he trust the inner roica that 
calls him^ Is it not his own pnde, his own self- 
conceit, his own longing for donunion that call him, 
and not the voice of the Supreme, that bids His 
Prophets speak forth His word f Thus fifteen 
years pass, years of struggle that few can measure, 
and then on one night of nights as he lies there on 
the ground in his agony, a light shines around him 
from Heaven, and a glorious form stands before 
him ♦ Rise, thou art the Prophet of God ; go forth 
and cry in the name of Thy Lord " What shall 
I cryf” ^^Cry,” the Angel says, and then he 
teaches him of the building of the worlds, and the 
making of man, teaches him of the unity of God, 
and of the mystery of the Angels, teaches him of 
the work that lies before him. He the most soli- 
tary of men, with a nation around him, he is to go 
forth and cry, and cry in the name of his Lord. 

Forth he goes, and home he rushes, on the ground 
at home he falls, and Khadija is there. What 
shall I do he says to her, who am I ? what am 
I ^ Nay,^^ says the quiet voice of the faithful wife, 
'^thou art true and faithful, thy word is never 
broken, men know thy character, God does not 
deceive the faithful ; follow the voice then ; obey 
the call ” And the voice of the wife, the first dis- 
ciple, gives the touch of courage to the human 
heart that fails before the greatness of the mission. 
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and he stands up, now* no longer simply Muham- 
mad, but the Prophet of Arabia, the Man who will 
turn Arabia into a settled state, a mighty power, 
and whose followers will carry the torch of science 
and re-light it in Europe where it had died, and 
found mighty empires, and who will be moved by a 
devotion to the Founder second to that felt in no other 
faith. For this you should ever remember, you 
who are not of the faith of the Prophet of Arabia, 
that among all the many creeds of men, there is 
none that is more earnestly believed, more pas- 
sionately followed, than that spoken by the mouth 
of the Arabian Prophet, and if the proof of belief, 
as Bain says, be m conduct, then watch his fol- 
lowers and see how his word rules still the actions 
of their lives Never is a Musulman ashamed to 
kneel for prayer, though scoffers may be around him, 
and those who hate his Prophet. See how faith in 
him has overcome all fear of death. Where do you 
find heroism greater than that of the African 
dervishes, who charged over the space swept by the 
Gatling guns, and died, row upon row, ere they could 
even reach their enemy, going to death as other men 
go to their bridal, for the love of the Prophet and the 
faith of Islam ? 

Such a faith must haye a future in the world. 
Such a faith should stand higher than it stands 
to-day 

To. come back to our Prophet with only one 
disciple, his wife. His next disciples are his nearest 
relatives That says something for the man It is 
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easy to gain disciples in a crowd, a crowd who do not 
know you, a crowd who see you only on the plat- 
form, a crowd who hear you only in the set speech, 
or in answering spoken questions But to be a Pro- 
phet to the wife, and to the daughter, and to the son- 
in-law, and to the close relatives — Ah ! that is to be 
a Prophet indeed, a triumph that not even the 
Christ Himself was able to win These his first 
disciples Abu Talib, his life-long protector, how- 
ever, would not accept as I’rophet the man who 
as a baby boy had clung to hia knees Son of my 
brother," he answered, cannot abjure the reli- 
gion of my fathers , but by the Supreme God, whilst 
I am alive none shall dare to injure thee " Then 
turning towards All, his son, the venerable patri- 
arch inquired what religion was his 0 Father," 
answered All, believe in God and His Prophet, 
and go with him " '^Well, my son," said Abu Talib, 
he will not call thee to aught save what is good, 
wherefore thou art free to cleave unto him For 
three quiet years he labors, and at the end of the 
three years, thirty disciples call him the Prophet 
of the Lord. Then comes his first public sermon, 
preaching of the unity of God, preaching agamst hu- 
man sacrifice, preaching against lust, and drunkenness, 
and foulness of life. Then some more gather round 
him, touched by the fire which is breathed from his 
inspired lips. But with the gathering of others around 
him, fierce persecution breaks out, and tortures horri- 
ble, unbearable almost by human flesh and blood. 


♦ Syea 4meer Ah, M A , 0 1 B The Bpwit of MSm, pf, S7* 88. 
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They tear his followers in pieces ; they thrust them 
through with stakes, they put them on the burning 
sand with faces upturned to the Arabian sun, and with 
heavy rocks upon their chests ; they bid them deny 
Grod and his Prophet , and the disciples die murmur- 
ing : There is but one God and Muhammad is His 
Prophet ” See ! there is one man , they are cutting 
his flesh bit by bit from off his body, and as they cut 
it off, they laugh and they say Would not you rather 
that Muhammad were in your place, and you at 
home?” *^As God is my witness,” answers the 
dying man, I would not be at home with wife and 
children and substance, if Muhammad were for that to 
be pricked by a single thorn.” Such love he inspired 
in those who died for him 

At last, his followers begin to fly and seek refuge 
under other rule, and listen for a moment, and hear 
how those whom he had redeemed from evil speak of 
this Prophet and of what he had done for them, for 
the testimony of the disciple is the best testimony to 
the teacher, and it is there that you will learn best 
how this man had touched the hearts of his followers. 
^^0 King,” says the spokesman of the embassy that 
had fled for protection, "0 King, we were plunged in 
the depths of ignorance and barbarism ; 
we adored idols, we lived m unchastity^ we ate 
dead bodies, and we spoke abominations , we dis- 
regarded every feeling of humanity, and the duties of 
hospitality and neighborhood ; we knew no law but 
that of the strong ^ when God raised among us a man, 
of whose birth, truthfulness, honesty and purity we 
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were aware , and he called us to the unity of €rod, and 
taught us not to associate anything with Him ; he for- 
bade us the worship of idols, and enjoined us to speak 
the truth, to be faithful to our trusts, to be merciful, 
and to regard the rights of neighboi^ ; he forbade 
us to speak evil of women, or to eat the substance of 
orphans ; he ordered Us to fly vices, and to abstain 
from, evil , to offer prayers, to render alms, to observe 
the fast We have believed in him, we have accepted 
his teachings * 

Such the testimony of the followers to their Proph- 
ePs teaching, such the witness that they bore who 
gave their lives for him 

And what manner of man was he now when follow-ers 
gathered round him ? One day as he was talking to a 
rich man whom he desired to win to his cause — for to 
win the nch and powerful men meant life for those 
who followed him — a blind man came along and cned 
aloud . 0 Prophet of God, teach me the way of 

Salvation, but he did not listen He was talking to 
the high-boin and the well-to-do, and this blind beg- 
gar, why should he interrupt ? And the blind beggar, 
knowing not that he was engaged, cried aloud again * 
0 Prophet of God, show me the way The Prophet 
frowned and turned aside The next day there came 
a message that for ever remains written in Al Qurmi, 
wherein he put it that all might remember "The 
Prophet frowned and turned aside because the blind 
man came to him and how dost thou know whether 
he shall peradventure be cleansed from his sms, or 


♦Xt*c?,pp 100, 101 
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whether he shall be admomshed and the admonition 
shall profit him^ The man who is wealthy thon 
reoeivest respectfully ; whereas it is not to be charged 
on thee, that he is not cleansed * but him who cometh 
unto thee earnestly seeking his salvation, and who 
feareth God, dost thou reject. By no means shouldst 
thou act thus Ever after, when the Prophet saw 
the blind man, he treated him with great respect,, 
saying ^^This man is welcome, on whose account my 
Lord hath reprimanded me/^ and he made him 
governor of Medina twice. 

So great a man was the Prophet of Arabia, speaking 
out the word of rebuke to himself as readily as of 
admonition to his followers. Such a man was Mu- 
hammad the Prophet 

But the persecution is terrible and grows more 
ternble, and at last his disciples fly in every direction,, 
till all are gone but one, and the Prophet, who will 
not fly, and his uncle who has never joined him, Abu 
Talib, the noble. He comes to him and says ^^0 
son of my brother, give up this work, resign this 
hopeless cause ‘^Nay,” said the Prophet, ^^0 my 
uncle, if they placed the sun on my right hand, and 
the moon on my left to force me to renounce my work, 
verily I would not desist therefrom until God made 
manifest His cause, or I perished in the attempt ” 
And then, because tbe human heart in him is broken, 
because his uncle, his protector, his beloved, is turn- 
ing from him, he throws his mantle across Ins face to 

♦ Chap Ixxx ” He frowned ” Sale’s Qmdn does not 

give the verses — ^a great inconvenienee 
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hide his suffering, and turns to go away. Then the 
Voice of his uncle cries after him Stop, stop, speak 
what thou wilt , by the Lord, I will never abandon 
thee, no, never * 

But now the uncle dies It is ^^the year of mourn- 
ing, for worse, worse a thousandfold, Khadfja dies, 
his wife, his only love, his darling He is alone, after 
SIX and twenty years of perfect wedded life,' — alone* 
Sometimes the Prophet tries to win a few converts 
among traders visiting Mecca, and one pledge taken 
by SIX converts has come down to us. It ’i\?as taken 
on the hill of Akaba, and is called the pledge of 
Akaba " We will not associate anything with God ; 
we will not steal, nor commit adultery, nor f orn ication ; 
we will not kill our children ; we will abstain from 
calumny and slajidei , we will obey the Prophet m 
everything that is right , and we will be faithful to 
him in weal and sorrow t 

At last, only one faithful old man, Abu Bakr, and 
All remain with the Prophet, and he resolves to fly. 
His enemies had cooped him up in the small house, 
and here assassins tned to reach him, and he escaped 
by a window And lol it is the year A. D 622, that 
men call the Hijra, the Hegira, the living of Mece%, 
but the beginning of the Musulmto Era. The fugitives 
are chased , a price is set on the ProphePs head ^ We 
are but two,’^ says old Abi Bakr, quaking ^^Hay/^ 
says Muhammad, ^^we are three ; Qcd is with 

* The Bp%ni ^ UlMm, p 111 
t ihrnr w 

i Ibid^ p 
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He flies to Medms^ and Hkete iJiey welcome liii% 
and there disciples begin to crowd aroimd bim, and 
be is made the ruler of tbe State. But see^ bis 
enmai^ follow Mm from Mecca;, hosts of those wlm 
persecuted and who tortured his followers, and bis 
own band is small, while the hosts of the enemy are 
mighty. They join in battle — the battle Of Badr. 
The Prophet cries aloud: "O Lord! if this libde 
band were to perisb, there will be none to offer unto 
Thee pnre worship.^**^ There is a furious struggle^ 
blasts of bitter wind and sand seem to fight for the 
Muslims. The victory is won, for the forces of the 
divine Power are with him, and he is indeed to he 
seen by all men as the Prophet of the Lord. This 
is Muhammad's first bloodshed — ^repelling an attack. 
He bad ever been tender, compassioiiate, “ the 
womanish," bis enemi^ called him ; but now he is 
no longer private individual, forgiving all wrongs 
done to himself ; he is ruler of a State, general of an 
army, with duties to the followers who trust him. 
The days are coming when the crimes that as a man 
he would have forgiven, as ruler he must punish^ 
and Muhammad the Prophet is no weak sentiis^t- 
alisk After the victory of Badr two mmi only were 
executed, and, contrary to Arab usage, the priaoDars 
were, by the Prophet's order, treated with the greatest 
kindness, the Muslims giving them bread and keepings 
mody dates for themselves. 

How follow years of struggle, and years of trouble 
jmxs of difficulty, of quarrels amongst his followerSy 


• Ilndf p. 145. 
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of the thronging of enemies around him But there 
IS one scene so beautiful that I must stop a nu^ment 
upon it Theie has been a battle and a victory, 
and the spoil has been divided , and those who have 
followed him longest have not shared the spoils, and 
there is anger and complaint, and he speaks 

Ye Aipsar, I have learnt the discourse ye hold 
among yourselves When I came amongst you, you 
were wandering m darkness, and the Lord gave 
you the right direction, you weie sulfenng, and he 
made you happy, at enmity among yourselves, and 
He has filled your heaits with bi^otherly love and 
concoid Was it not so, tell me^” Indeed, it is even 
as thou sayest,^^ was the reply , to the Lord and His 
Prophet belong benevolence and grace ” Nay, by 
the Lord,^* continued the Prophet, ^^but ye might 
have answered, and answered truly, for I would 
have testified to its truth myself ^Thou earnest to 
us rejected as an impostor, and we believed in thee , 
thou earnest as a helpless fugitive, and we assisted 
thee , poor and an outcast, and we gave thee an asy- 
lum; comfortless, and we solaced thee/ Ye Ansiir, 
why disturb your hearts because of the things of this 
life ^ Are you not satisfied that others should obtain 
the flocks and the camels, w-hile ye go back to your 
homes with me in your midst ^ By Him who holds 
my life in His Hands, I shall never abandon you. If 
'all mankind went one way and the Ansar another, 
verily I would join the AnsSr, The Lord be favor- 
able unto them and bless them, and their children, 
and their childrei/s children ” They wept, the 



rough warriors, until their , /Hears ian^;<^7v;^^j^pra 
their beards,” says the chromcler Prophet 

of God, we are well satisfied with our share j 

0 my Hindu brothers, who know nothing of 
the great Arabian Prophet, do you not feel his d^as- 
cination — the power in him that made naen ^ntffer 
tortures and face death for his sake, that has _ma4? 
the love for him last through the centuries, and yet 
— so much did he insist on his own imperfectiqnsj 
am only a man” — even that love has never deifie^ 
him 

And bO things went on for ten years, and then 
comes the end And when prayers were over, they 
lift him up in the mosque, too weak to stand, Ali 
and Pazl on either side to hold him up, and he 
raises Ins feeble voice and cnes Muslims * if I have 
wronged any one of you, here I am to answer for it , 
if I owe aught to any one, all I may happen to pos- 
sess belongs to you,” One man says that he owes 
him three dirhems, and the coins are paid> the last 
debt io be discharged on earth t It is the last visit to 
the mosque, he is called home, his work accomplished. 
He lies praying, and his voice stnks to a feeble whis- 
per ; it is the 8th June, 632 A, D , and the Prophet 
leaves his worn-out body, to watch over, from a 
higher sphere, the religion he had founded and 
guarded, 

A noble life, a marvellous life; verily a Prophet 
of the Lord. And withal so simple, frugal, humble, 

■ 197,198 

t Ilnd, p 218 
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patching his own worn-out cloak, clouting his own 
shoes, when thousands were bowing to hun as 
Prophet— and gentle to all around, “Ten years,'" 
said Anas his servant, was I about the Prophet, 
and he never said so much as * Uff " to me 

Two mam accusations have been brought against 
liixn — one, that in his later years he married nine 
wives True But do you mean to tell me that the 
man who in the full flush of youthful vigor, a 
young man of four and twenty, married a woman 
much his senior, and remained faithful to her for six 
and twenty years, at fifty years of age Vhen the pas- 
sions are dying, married for lust and sexual passion ^ 
Not thus at e men's lives to be judged And if you look 
at the women whom he married, you will find that by 
every one of them an alliance was made for his people, 
or something was gamed for his folio ivers, or the 
woman was m sore need of protection 

But, they say, he preached war and extermination, 
and brutal bloody slaying ot the unbeliever It has 
ever been held, and laid down by the Muslim legists 
that when there are two commands, one of which is 
absolute, such as* ^SSIay the infidel,” and the other 
conditional, such as Slay the mfidel when he 
attacks you, and will not let you practise your 
religion,” that the condition, the limitation, is to be 
added to every such absolute command; and this 
ruling IS borne out over and over again by the words 
of Al Qardn itself, as well as by the practice of the 
Prophet I will not put it m my words, lest you 


* Ihuh p 221 
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should thiuk I speak as au advocate, but m the 
T>^ords of the teaching that he gave while still he 
lived among men I find him declare as to the 
^ infidels ' ; 

“ That if they desist from opposing thee, what is 
already past shall be forgiven them, but lithey 
return to attack thee, the exemplary punishment of 
the former opposers of the Prophets is already past, 
and the like shall be inflicted on them Therefore 
fight against them, until there be no opposition m 
faVor of idolatry, and the religion be wholly Grod^s 
If they desist, verily God seeth that which they do : 
but if they turn back, know that God is your patron ; 
He IS the best patron and the best helper I read : 
“ Invite men unto the way of thy Lord, by vrisdom 
and mild exhortation , and dispute with them m the 
most condescending manner* for thy Lord well 
knoweth him who strayeth from His path, and He 
well knoweth those who are rightly directed. If ye 
take vengeance on any, take a vengeance proportion- 
able to the wrong which hath been done you but if 
ye suffer wrong patiently, verily this will be better 
for the patient. Wherefore do .thou bear opposition 
with patience, but thy patience shall not be practica- 
ble unless with God^s assistance. And be not thou 
grieved on account of the unbelievers, neither be 
thou troubled for that which they subtly devise , for 
God IS with those who fear Him and are upright/^ t 
Again , Let there be no violence m religion/^ t 

* Al Qaraii, Chap nxi 

t Ibidj Chap xvii 

X Ibid^ Obap n 

a 
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can never ignore the hfe Of the Founder m my faith^ 
for it IS the heart and the matn^prmg of the faith^ 
turn now to the teachings of all comesy,of 

course, the Unity of God, a tef^ohmg found m avi^|y 
faith; the specialty, perhaps>,^,4^; the faith* of ,%e 
Arabian Prophet being uhat h^ taught the umtj^cfi 
God as the King, the Euler, the Governor, of -Iffiiin 
whom we call Ishvara, the Supreme X*ogos Over 
and over again the words nng out “ Say God is one 
God He begetteth not, neither is B^e begotten and 
there is not any one like unto Hiiru?** HJhat is the 
heart *of the teaching , that is the supreme message j 
for every religion has a special word to spealiffja^gL^ a 
special message to deliver And as the grea^fwfjjd 
of Hinduism is the universality of the Self, tl^^pd 
who is in all and all men one with Him, so the 
word of Islam is the unity of God as Euler ; is 
none beside Him, there is none second unto 
might quote a dozen passages from Al Quran ^ (g^r 
to prove it. It IS not necessary, though I 
couple 

God ^ there is no God but He, the living, the 
self-subsisting ; neither slumber nor sleep seizeth 
Him , to Him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven aijd 
on earth Who is he that can intercede with Him, 
but through His good pleasme^He knoweth that 
which IS past, and that which is to come unto them, 
and they shall not comprehend anything of Hia 
knowledge, but so far as He pleaseth. His throne is 
extended over heaven and earth, and the preservation 


* Ihtd, Chap cxii 
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of liotli is no biirden iinto Hm Hetetibe llie 

Evon tiie woodonness of tlie translation 
caniKJit disguise tlie splendor of tbis passage. ** 6od 
hB&L borne witness tibat there is no 6od but He ; and 
the Angels, and those who are endowed with wisdom, 
profess the same ; who execnteth righteonsnam ; 
there is no GoA hnt He, the M%htjr, the Wise.’^ 

Tlmi comes nest in ordar the belief in €k>d*s 
fttqphets; not in one Ph>phet only, but in all the 
Prophets. Over and over again, it is declared in At 
O t tr an, there is "no distinc^n between Prophets^ 
AH Piopbets are from God; each is sent to his own 
people and does his own wort. And yon will find 
all ihrongh this Book of the Prophet that other Pro- 
phets are recognised by him and that he does not* 
bcA to interfere with them. " Every one of them be- 
Ueve^ in God, and His Angels, and His Seriptnres and 
EBs AposSes > we make no distmction at .all between 
AposUes.’^} "Say, we believe in God, and 
that whwdi hath been sent down unto ns, and 
that which was sent downnnto Abraham, and Ishmael 
aa^ laamc, and Jacob, and the tribes, and that 
whidi was delivered to Moses, and Jesn% and the 
Pkepimts fitna tihmr Lord; we make no diMane^on 
between any qf them/’f "Those who believe not in 
God and Bis Apostib% and would make a distineticm 
betwn^ God and Bis AposHes^ and say, we believe in 
eome <xf the Fkophets, and reject otfama of them, and 

fL 

m 
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a@€k to take s middle wkiy iti this matter ; these are 
really unbelievers, and we have -prepared for the 
unbelievers an ignominious punishment. But they 
who believe in God and His Apostles, and make 
no distinctiion between any of them, unto those will 
we surely give their reward ; and God is gracious and 

In perfect accord with this liberality, is the Proph^ 
nae of the word Istem ; often he says that 
there is but one religion, Islam; but what does Islam 
mean, and how does ho use it^ Islam means bowing to, 
surrender, and, religiously, surrender to the will of God. 
That is the one religion, says the Prophet, and truly it 
is so ; periEeet submission to the divine will. But did 
it b^n wiiii the Prophet of Arabia ? No, he said the 
very i^pomte^ ^^Venly the true religion m the sight 
of Ghid is Islim; and they who had received the 
Senpfttres diluted not tnerefrom, until after the 
hiie#led^ of God's unity had come unto them, out 
of eiivy among themselves/'t ^^Abraham was neither 
a Jew nor a Christian , but he was of the true religion, 
one resigned unto God, and was not of the number 
of the idolaters. Verily the men who are nearest of 
kin unto Abraham are they who follow him, and this 
Prophet and they who believe on him ; God is the 
Beilron of tite feithful.”t "Who is better in point 
<tf religion than he who resigneth himself unto God, 
and is a worker of righteousness, and followeth the 

• Clmp. IV Acocmhng to tin* it woald seem tliat Thcoso- 
TD^kAst axe tiae only trm believer* to-day. 
f I$$d, iii. 

j Ibid, IV, 
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law of Abraham the orthodox^ Since God took 
Abraham for His fnend * 

In that sense only is Islam the one religion ; all 
men of every faith who sun ender themselves to God 
are tiuly children of Islam, in the sense m which 
the Prophet of Islam used the word It is nothing 
if his followers have nan owed it m later days, I 
appeal to the Prophet against his followers, as 
-5.' have ^ often appealed to the Christ against the 
Ohnistians, and to the Rshis . against the modern 
Smdus ^^On a certain day we will call all in§n to 
,Judgm4it with their respective leaders and whoso- 
ever i^all have his bocdc given him into his right- 
h^nd, they shall read then book with joy andsatisfac- 
tioii/^t ‘^As to the true believers, and those who 
ilMaize, and the Sabians, and the Chnstians, and the 
Mahans, and the idolaters * venly God s^hall 
judge between them on the Day of Resurrection 
'fWe have not appointed thee a keeper over them 
{idolaters] , neither art thou a guardian over them. 
Revile not the idols which they invoke beside God, 
lest they maliciously revile God without • know- 
ledge ” § Unto every one of you have we given 
a law and an open paih , and if God had pleased 
He had surely made you one people. But He hath 
thought fit to give you different laws, that He might 
,try you in that which He hath given you respec- 
tively Therefore stnva to excel each other in good 


*lbidr Chap V 
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works God fibaill y» all retam, andi tked will 

He decfet^ tittto’yotti-tfcit oonoerning whickye have 

'1 '-<</ f'' <f f ' ’ >(} liri/^ / 

‘'Nof'"aife‘*blHyr qtoyftea>'iwilih, 

even though idolatrous All will appear befthfe 
God ' dii * ‘tihe' ' fest * day^ ' dnd? > ^God wiU-'explaW tw tlfem 
tlwiT disaijW?t^§fftitetfiJ '<^CI»t‘« ttbetgrektfword-nfl UiiSo 
God“'«j'e' wt tlie> deputes tilli the light 

dFGdd';'j]ldhdti(«g'«#;*yGilthen wethHallisei^, thbiwhele 
trtt^^ ur Ihagse^ntyji dieawedt^hs^tlds 

il[4Bfc|*Bidi"j‘fftSi7‘«Sl'fGdd' eKjJliKHMi ^tjuitdbtbb^Eh-vMii^ 
^fet^'?H#Wi»SiitS^J^t-"'ni4«ifa4id«iWife5r(.4h«H teal the 

/'Xiiiiii ill-!/iu Ui(7/ . ^1'iii([0'f‘f yiij 

'«fcfef’#3&>tei4»yiyeligidtl}< c&tiie8,fih!elhdiief'‘in 
iiHd iAh^Mh /' ' *tAw 'fo4s:*- gifeit’-'Ai'chwHgelB^ilfwaiO' rale 
iniW^EilitSly “ifiidMr ^'God'' WttiSell, 'Mrkasil“J^!^pi*adl) 
IHfe‘'Aiig'el 'WHb j^StedtsI; JilBiail>'('€febi*iel)f'tiie ^a^lfel 
•vVlio^ tleai^‘Go^'* /'Aaraeii-'fth^'Ji&ngieiifof 

04kfa^V’*lnd*iytafiI;''fflyJ'^Augfel btf^faste' 'la8t')tfeiaiirp€/t. 

a^*lhe‘lbhr Ardhatt^fefe like thb^Defarfejas 

of ^y^fcdds/’fefen. fedke the Reecli*dihg‘'ABgMI, whS) 
torflP'^fa^y dbtfdsj* I^VOjiattfeohed'tto^ieacToiiha’nfyithfeli 
tlle^t^Ml'bl'Aki^l^yB^rOtiM tx&^ n^^o aduhinst^fthe 
c«fef*^>fei«fo'the dt[Hnfetwill,,TiribfB''gtHdB 
thf^ ‘tfion;/ (thld ^'i€dde'an4<iprtiltwtt'^4liapiim 

§lie JfeYerldf/orfieiw, Meu, Swans/ ({thd^tityeiSlhesSephiais 
#cidd)cltljlil<‘<thet Fkiiwe#' ‘MhmefdUs/iiLBetoffdc&ja^cinia tier 
dtKih^ldl fi^tilMements, ooyulbyaiehoeteega&es. 

The'sevenfbld 1iea?^,^^^dj "Sevenfold “Ireil ■ is ' also 

”« lWill9(3h#> 
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taught, as in every exoteric faith Lastly, there is 
Ihlis (Satan), who rebelled against the Most High, 
and with his hosts of rebel Angels fell from heaven, 
and became the prince of the air, and the enemy of 
man 

Now let ns come to the duties of the individual 
The first and foremost of all is Eighteonsness , and 
there is one passage on that so beautiful, that I must 
read it to you. It is not nghteousness that ye turn 
your faces in prayer towards the Bast atid the West , 
but nghteousness is of him who beheveth m God and 
the last day, and the Angels, and the Scnptures, and 
the Prophets , who giveth money for God's sake unto 
his kindred, and unto orphans, and the needy, and 
the stranger, and those who ask, and for redemption 
of captives , who is constant at prayer, and giveth 
alms; and of those who perform their covenant 
when they have covenanted and who behave 
themselves patiently in adversity and hardships, 
and in time of violence . these are they who 
are true, and these are they who fear God/'* 
^^enly God commandeth justice, and the doing of 
good, and the giving unto kindred of what shall be 
necessary ; and He forbidd^th wickedness, and 
iniquity, and oppression/'t ^^Have we not made him 
(man) two eyes, and a tongue and two lips, and shown 
him the two highways of good and evil? Yet he 
attempteth not the cliff. What shall make thee to 
nAderstnnd what the cliff is ? It is to free the <mptive, 
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or feed m the day of famine the orphan who is of 
kill, or the poor man who lieth on the ground. Whoso 
doeth this, and is one of those who believe, and 
recommend perseverance unto each other, and 
recommend mercy onto each other, those shall be the 
companions of the Eight Hand^^* "A man^s true 
wealth hereafter is the good he does in this world 
to his fellow-men. When he dies, people will ask, 
what property has he left behind him ^ But the Angels, 
who examine him in the grave, will ask, what good 
deeds hast thou sent before thee^^^t In considering 
this teaching, it might be well for the student to 
remember the state m which the Prophet found the 
people, as described at the beginning of this lecture, 
and then to remember that these very people practised 
what he taught * 

We will now consider his teaching on women. 
How the world has misunderstood the Prophet of 
Arabia in his teachings about women ^ They say he 
taught that they had no souls Why slander (rod’s 
Prophet^ Listen to what he really taught Whoso 
doeth evil shall be rewai ded tor it, and shall not find 
any patron or helper beside God, but whoso doeth 
good works, whether he be male or female, and is a 
true believer, they shall be admitted into paradise 
and shall not in the least be unjustly dealt with/’J 
*^Venly, the Muslims of either sex, and the true 
believers of either sex, and the devout men and the 
devout women, and the men of veracity and th<- 

♦ Chap xc ^ 

t The 8ptrtt of Xsiiim, p 135, from a sermon of the Prophet 

J At QurS^Tif Chap iv 
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women 6f veracity, and the patient men and the 
patient women, and the humble men and the humble 
women, and the alms-givers of f^ither sey, and the men 
who fas^-, and the women who fast, and the chaste 
men and the chaste women, and those of either sex 
who remember God frequently, for them hath God 
prepared forgiveness and a great reward/^*** will 
not suffer the work of him among you w’^ho worketh 
to be lost, whether he be male or female; the one of 
you is from the other. 

Moreover, a great respect to women was inculcated 
by the Prophet " 0 men * fear your Lord, who hath 
created you out of one man, and oat of him created his 
wife, and from them two hath multiplied many men 
and women , and fear God by whom ye beseech one 
another, and respect women "who have borne you, for 
God IS watching over/'t Men's souls are naturally 
inclined to covetousness , but if ye be kind to women 
and fear to wrong them, God is well acquainted with 
what ye do "§ 

Nor were the teachings of Prophet confined to gener- 
alities, he lays down the law by which women are to 
be treated in matters of inheritance, a law far morejust, 
far more liberal m the matter of independence, than 
was the law in Christian England until some twenty 
years ago Tlie law of Musulmans regarding 
women has been a model They have been guarded 
in their own property ; they cannot be deprived of a 


-Chap xxYxxi. 
t Ih%d^ Chap ju 
J Ibid, Chap IV. 
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share of the mhentance from their parents, from 
their brothers, from their husbands But aye, they 
sa}^. Polygamy there is the blot as regards woman ; 
true, but who are they who judge ? and do they re- 
member that the law was given to a people plunged 
in licentiousness of the grossest kind, who were 
limited by it to four wives ^ I read in the Old 
Testament of polygamy in the Friend of God, and the 
man after God^s own heait, nay, the New Testament 
does not forbid it save for the Bishop or Deacon, 
of whom alone it is said that they must be the 
husband of one wife So also I read m the old Hindu 
books of polygamy It is so easy to try to pick holes 
in another man^s faith, butwhat Westerner shall dare 
to speak against the limited polygamy of the Bast so 
long as there is prostitution lu the West’ There is no 
monogamy as yet in the woild save here and there^ 
among the purer-living men It is not monogamy wh ere 
there is one legal wife, and mistresses out of sight In 
thus speaking, I do not speak to attack, but to strive 
that men may give justice to each other One man and 
one woman, that is the true mai*nage , all else is evil. 
But most men are not yet pure enough for that, and 
in the scales of justice the poljgainy of the Bast whicb 
guards, shelters^ feeds and clothes the wives, may 
weigh heavier than the prostitution of the West, 
which takes a woman for lust, and throws her on the 
streets when lust is satiated Judge both as evil, but 
do not let the Christian blame his brother for the sm 
that both commit. Polygamy is evil, my MusulmSn 
brothers , and remembei that your own Prophet told 
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jon that you should never take a second wife anleas 
you could love her as much as the first, and treat her 
-with absolute equality and justice ; and what man 
can love two women with equri love and equal jos^f 
If that be not done, then more than one wife is not 
■pernatted by the Prophet, and 1 think he said it so 
that gradually monogamy might take the place of 
polygamy, and that this shamo might be wiped away 
from>his faith. 

Tenderness to parents is inculcated — one qnidmiaon 
most suflSce: “Thy Lord hath commanded that ye 
worship none beside Him , and that ye show kindness 
unto your parents, whether the one of them, or both df 
them, attain to old age with thee. Wherefore say not 
unto them, fie on you < neither reproach them, but speak 
respectfully unto them , and submit to behave hambly 
towards them out of tender affection, and my : O 
Lord, have mercy upon them both, as they 
when I was little. ” * 

And how just and liberal is the treatment enjoined 
towards slaves ; “ Unto snch of your slaves as desire 
a written instrament allowing them to redeem them- 
selves on paying a certain sum, write one^ jf ye know 
good in them : and give them of the riches of God, 
which He Ibath given you. ” t 

Let us come to the personal duties which have to 
be performed The daily repetition of the Kalimah or 
Creed * “ There is no €k>d but God, and Muhammad is 
Hm Pr<q)het.” igakilt) the giving of alms, to be used 


♦ CbAp xvit 
t Ibid, Cimp* xxit. 
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among the strangers and the poor and the orphans 
and the captives ; alms of gram and fruits, of merchan- 
dise, of cattle and money. " Ahns ate to be dwtributed 
only unto the poor and the needy, and those who are 
employed in collecting and distributing the same, and 
unto those whose hearts are reconciled, and for the 
redemption of captives, and unto those who are in debt 
and insolvent, and for the advancement of Gkid^s 
religion and unto the traveller.” * " And what- 

ever alms ye shall give, or whatever vow ye 
shall vow, verily God knoweth it , but the ungodly 
shall have none to help them. If ye make your altna 
to appear, it is well ; but if ye conceal them and ^ve 
them unto the poor, this will be better for yon, and 
will atone for your sins ; and God is well informed pf 
that which ye do. The direction of them belongeth 
not unto Ihee, but God directeth whom He pleaseth. 
The f K)d that ye shall give m alma shall redound 
unto yourselves , but ye sht^ll not give unless out of 
desire of seeing the face of God.” t And how beauti- 
ful is the following, from a sermon of the Prophet . 
he had been saying that a good man giving alms and 
concealing them is stronger than anything m God’s 
creation, and he went on : ^ Every good act is cha> 
rity. Your smiling in yonr brother’s face is chanty. 
An exhortation addres^ to your fellow-men to do 
virtuous deeds is egual to almsgiving. Patting a 
wanderer in- the right path is charity ; assisting the 
blind is charity; removing stones and thorns and 


* Ibid, Clmp fx. 
t JSM, Cilsp. fi. 
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other obstructions from the road is chanty ; giving 
water* to the thirsty is chanty/** SalUt, the five 
stated times of prayer — very beautiful atid noble are 
the prayers, Boza> the thirty days * fast of Ramazan ; 
Hajjitha, the pilgrimage to Mecca, if a man can do it 
leaving sufficient support for those he leaves behind 
him. These are the five duties incumbent on all. 
Wine IS strictly forbidden. 

We must pass on We have not the time to deal, 
and it matters not, with the great division into 
Sunnis and Shiahs, and the question of Imams — 
interesting^ truly , but I must leave that untouched, 
for time is passing. 

After the exoteric side of a religion comes its 
philosophy. Now here m ittodern Istem therer is 
much to miss ^ but what Islfen was in the days of 
the might of its thought, no words can he too strong 
to express Acquire knowledge, ** the Prophet 
says in one of his seimons, "because he who 
acquires it in the way of the Lord performs 
an act of piety •, who speaks of it, praises the 
Lord , who seeks it adores God ; who dispenses in- 
struction in it bestows alms f arid who imparts it to 
its fitting objects perf»>rms an act of devotion to God 
Knowledge enables its possessor to distinguish what 
it forbidden from what is not , it lights the way to 
heaven ; it is our friend m the desert, our society in 
solitude, our companion when bereft of friends ; it 
guides us to happiness ; it sustains us in misery , it 
IS our ornament in the company of friends ,• it serves 


♦ Spirit of Isldmif p 135 . 
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BB an armor against our enemies* With knowledge, 
the servant of God rises to the height of goodness 
and to a noble position, associates with sovereigns in 
this world, and attains to the perfection of happiness 
in the next * And there is a word of the Prophet 
which seems to me so striking, so unexpected^ that 1 
repeat it here "The mk of the scholar is more valuable ** 
than the blood of the martyr. Unexpected declaration 
for a Prophet for whom so many had been martyred. 
And yet how profoundly true. All, the beloved, the 
son-in-law of the Prophet — ^from him sprang all 
Islam^s learning and the wonderful outburst of ’her 
knowledge He would lecture amid struggle and 
warfare. He would stand up to teach, and to bid 
young men study and learn and master the sciences 
above all other things And there is a definition given 
of science which is worthy the quoting " Enlighten- 
ment of the heart is its essence , truth its principal 
object; inspiration its guide; reason its accepter; 
God its mspirer; and the words of man its utterer 
Not many grander definitions of science than that 
have been spoken by human lips For one hundred 
years the followei'S of All studied, while the other side 
of the Musulman world was fighting and conquering; 
one hundred years of quiet study, and then the work 
began , and what a work ! From the eighth century 
till the fourteenth in the hand of the child of Islam 
is gripped the torch of science. Wherever they go 
they carry learning with them, they conquer, but 
where they conquer they found schools, universities. 


♦ I6*d, pp 631, 6a2v 
t Ihtdf p* 687 
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The Universities of Cairo, of Baghdad, of Cordova in 
far western Spain, grow up under the shadow of the 
Prophet Christian Europe crowds to Andalusia, to 
learn from the Musulman teacher the elements of 
forgotten science , they bring astronomy, they translate 
the Siddhanta of India and other books ; they write 
treatises on astronony, on chemistry, on mathematics. 
Pope Sylvester II , who sat on the Papal throneof Chris- 
tendom, as a youth was a student m the University of 
Cordova, and learned there the mathematics that 
brought him later under the charge of heresy and of be- 
ing the child of the devil They invent; what do they 
not invent ? They take up mathematics from the Hindu 
and the Greek , they discover equations of the second 
degree , then the quadratic ; then the Binomial theo- 
rem, they discover the sine and cosine in Trigono- 
metry , they discover or invent spherical Trigono- 
metry , they make the first telescope ; they study the 
stars , they measure the size of the earth within a 
degree or two by measuremeuus taken on the shores 
of the Bed Sea What are these men who grow up under 
IsUm They make a new architecture, they discover a 
new music, they teach scientific agriculture, they bring 
manufactures to the highest pitch of excellence j but 
is that all ^ No In philosophy they are still greater , 
m philosophy they dive into the very Being of the 
Supreme, they declare the One Absolute, and the 
relation of the many to the One, they proclaim the 
unity of the human Spirit with the Divine | they 
deal with time and space, and the acute metaphysi- 
cal brain of Arabia writes the most marvellous phi- 
* 
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losophic traths, pure Vedanta, my Hindu brothers^ 
as all true knowledge ends in that. The names o£ 
Ibn Sina and Ibn Eushd here stand supreme. 

Such the outburst of learning for six centuries that 
followed on the footsteps of the Prophet Oh ^ if 
my brothers of Islam to-day would take these great 
Works of their mighty men, and translate them into 
modern tongues , if they would teach them, as they 
do not teach them, to their boys , if they would train 
them, as they do not train them, in the knowledge of 
their own philosophy , then they would lift high the 
name of Islam among the philosophies of the world , 
and every child of Islto who is an educated man 
should know this teaching as a Hindu knows his 
Vedanta, and so should be able to justify his Ptophet 
m the eyes of the intellect of the world 

I said that part of a religion is mysticism, and 
Islam must-have a mystic side. All again the be- 
ginner, and the followers of All the transmitters. In 
the year following the flight from Mecca, forty-hve 
poor men bound themselves together to follow God 
and His Prophet, to live as a community, and to 
observe ascetic practices. It is the seed of Sufism, 
the mystic side of Islam. They teach that " all is 
from God^^* They teach there is nought save God 
and that all the universe is but a mirror of Him. 
They teach that there is one perfect beauty and that 
all that IS beautiful is only a ray from Him. They 
teach there is only one love, the love of God, and all 
other loves are only loves as they form part of that. 

^ Al Q;Man, Chap iv 
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They teach that He alpne is true Being and that all 
else IS non-being, and that man who is Himself can 
by illumination nse from non-being to Being and 
return whence he came Ah ! see how they have 
sung of His love, the devotion which breathes in the 
poetry of Persia . 

Thou art absolute -Being ; all else is but a phantasm. 
For in Thy Universe all beings are one. 

Thy world-eaptivatmg Beauty, m order to display its 
perfections, 

Appears in thousands of mirrors, but it is one. 
Although Thy Beauty accompanies all the beautiful. 
In truth the unique and incomparable Heart-enslaver 
is one.* 

And again * 

Hot-Being is the mirror of absolute Being, 

Whence is apparent the reflexion of God^s splendor 
When Not-Being became opposed to Being 
A reflexion thereof was at once produced. 

That Unity was manifested through this Plurality ; 
One, when you enumerate it, becomes many. 
Hnmeration though it has One for its basis, 

Hath, notwithstanding, never an end. 

Since Not-Being was in its essence clear, 

Through it the hidden Treasure became manifest. 
Repeat the tradition ; I was a hidden Treasure,'^ 
That thon mayest plainly behold the hidden mystery, 
Not-Being is the mirror, the universe ts the reflexion, 
and man 

Is the personality concealed in it like the eye in the 

* JaBU. 
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reflexion. 

Thou art the eye of the reflexion, while He [God] is 
the light of the eye ; 

By means of that eye the Bye of God beholds 
itself. 

The world is a man, and man is a world. 

No clearer explanation ‘than this is possible 
When thou lookest well to the root of the matter 
JHe is both the Seer and the Eye and the Vision.* 

And then listen how in the 13th century Sufism 
taught the truth of evolution which Darwin 
(taught) Christendom in the 19th. 

I died from the mineral, and became a plant 
I died from the plant, and reappeared in an animal. 

1 died from the animal and became a man 
Wherefore then should I fear ? When did I grow 
less by dying ? 

Next time I shall die from the man. 

That I may grow the wings of the angel, 

From the angel, too, must I seek advance, ^^all things 
shall perish save His Face”. 

Once more shall I wing my way above the 
angels *, 

1 shall become that which entereth not the imagma--^ 
tion. 

Then let me become naught, naught ; for the harp- 
string 

Cryeth unto me : “ Verily, unto Him shall we re- 
tum”t 

t The Uemavi a oompilation of the aayisgs of the Demsh Jelal. 
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Sufism, according to the Awmifa^d-ma’Wrif \ tea- 
ches how the Path is to be trodden. This is divided into 
three stages Shan’at, the law j Tarikat, the Way ; 
Hakikat, The T^th. These are thus illustrated : 
A man asked a Shaikh — spiritual teacher— what 
were the three stages. He answered: " Gk) and 
strike each of the three men you see sitting there.*' 
He went and struck the first ; the man leapt to his 
feet and returned the blow. He struck the second j 
the man flushed up, made a motion to rise, clenched 
his fists, but restrained himsdf. He struck the 
third , the man took no notice. “ The first,’* said the 
Shaikh, “ IS in the Law ; the second in the Way ; the 
third m the Truth.” 

The Prophet Muhamma^ is, of course, recognised 
as the supreme authority, but to tread the Path a 
Shaikh IS necessary, and the Murid, the disoiple, 
must show him the most absolute devotion and sub- 
mission ; he must obey him in every thing without 
reserve or hesitation : " If thou art bidden to drench 
thy prayer-carpet in wine, do itj for the Shaikh 
knows all that thou knowest, and more.” Priilonged 
meditation is enjomed, and goes up the various stages 
up to Wajd — SamS^hi — eatasy. ESbi’a, a woman 
mentioned by Ibn Ehallikin (A. D. 1211-1282), 
would go to the house-top at night and say: "O 
Gtod ! hushed is the day’s noise ; with his beloved 
is the lover. But I have thee for my Lover, and 
alone with Thee, I joy.” Only Qod contents the 

^ A bcxA: wntten m tbe ISth centiury by Sbitikb Sbitblbn-d-^BIxi^ 
Oompamon m Svdfma. to the XHvan-uKhfwUju ^ITrasuiiatei^ by 

liieuteiiaiLt-Colonel H. Wilberlorce Clarke 
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Sufi; the demshes say: Neither fear we hell, 
nor desire we heaven." Asceticism of the most 
severe kind is enjoined, fasts lasting many days, and 
other austerities. But they are the most liWal of 
men: *^The ways unto God are as the number of 
the breaths of the sons of men." But I have no time 
to linger further on this fascmatmg topic 

That is the mysticism of Islam, and Oh^ that 
Islam may again embrace it withm its pale, as it 
does not embrace it to-day. When Islam thus 
recompletes itself, it will be ready fco Jink itself in 
brotherly love with other creeds. For the blessed 
union between the faiths of the world does not lie in 
the exoteric side, where forms are different and cere- 
monies are varied, and each smts the idiosyncracies 
of its people, and speaks to God in its own tongue. 
The umon of religions lies in the spiritual truth, 
lies in the philosophic ideas, and lies above all in 
the inysticism whereby man knows himself as God, 
and seeks to return to Him whence he came. 

My brothers, most of you here are Hindus , 
you are not of the faith of Islam, that matters not. 
You say, the Sufi says An-al-haq, 

Haq-tu-i ; I am God, Thou art God. How then are 
ye different, when God is One ^ Try to understand it 
and you will love it ; try to see all that is noble m it 
and you will join hands with seventy millions of Musul- 
mans m India ; they are part of the Indian nation , 
without them we cannot be a people , then let us learn 
to love and not to hate , let us learn to understand 
and not to criticise; let us love our own faith above 
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all, but respect the belief of oar neighbors, Maham- 
mad, Christ, Zarathushtra, Moses, the l^§hm and the 
Bodhisattvas stand in oUe mightj Lodge, Guardians 
of humanity and of nations , ‘I'hey know no difference 
between each other, and we, the humblest of Their 
followers. Their children, let us catch one gleam of 
Their all-embracing love. Only by love can Thby 
come to us, Muhammad cannot come to His own, as 
He IS longing to do, until they throw away their 
bigotry, their narrowness, and love all men as He 
loves them all ; He is yours, 0 Muslims, but He is 
ours as well , we claim every Prophet that God has 
given to men; we love Them all ; we revere Them all; 
we bow ever before Them all in lowliest reverence* 
May the God of all nations grant that we, Eis 
children, shall no longer struggle in His name, 
whether we call Him Mahadeva, Vishnu, Allah, 
Ahuramazda, Jehovah or Father — ^whatever name our 
baby lips may lisp, there is one God, there is none 
other, and we all worship Him. 
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Brootubs : we shall find ourselves this morning in 
a very different atmosphere from that m which we 
were yesterday, and in which we shall be to-morrow* 
We shall not now have round us the atmosphere 
of romance, of chivalry, that we find both in the 
faith of Islam and in that of the Sikhs On the 
contrary we shall be in a calm, philosophic; quiet 
atmosphere. We shall find ourselves considering 
the problems of human existence looked at with 
the eye of the philosopher, of the metaphysician, 
and on the other hand the question of conduct will 
take up a large part of our thought; how man 
should live what is his relation to the lower crea- 
tures around him ; how he should so guide his life, his 
actions, that he may not injure, that he may not 
destroy. One might almost sum up the atmosphere 
of Jainism in one phrase, that we find in the Sutra 
Kritdnga^’^ that man by injuring no living 
creature reaches the Nirvana which is peace. 
That IS a phrase that seems to carry with it the 
whole thought of the Jama: peace — ^peace be- 
tween man and man, peace between man and animal, 
peace everywhere and in all things, a perfect brother- 
hood of all that lives. Such is the ideal of the Jama, 


* m,so 
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suet IS the thought that he endeaTors to realise upon 
earth. 

Now the Jamas are comparatively a small hody^ 
they only number between one and two million 
men, a community powerful not by its numbers, 
but by its purity of life, and also by the wealth 
of its members — merchants and traders for the 
most part The four castos of the Hindus are 
recognised by the Jamas, but you will now find 
few Brahmanas among them , few also of the 
Kshattriyas, which caste seems wholly incom- 
patible with the present ideas of the Jainas, though 
their Jinas are all Eshattnyas The vast mass of 
them are Vaishyas — traders, merchants and manufac- 
turers, and we find them mostly gathered in 
Eajapntana, in Guzera^, in Kathiawar; scattered 
indeed also in other parts, but the greet Jaiim oom- 
mumties may be said to be confined to-these regions 
of India Truly it was not so in the past, for we 
shall find presently that they spread, especially at 
the time of the Christian Era, as well as before it 
and after it, through the whole of Southern India ; 
but if we take them as they are to-day, the provinces 
that I mentioned may be said practically to include 
the mass of the Jainas 

There is one point with regard to the castes which 
separates them from Hinduism. The Sannyisi of 
the Jaina may come from any caste* He is not re- 
stricted, as in ordinary orthodox Hmdfiism, to the 
Brahmaoa caste. The Tati may come from any of 
the castes, and of course as a rule comes from the 
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Vaishya, that being the enormously predominating 
caste among the Jamas 

And now with regard to their way of looking at 
the world for a moment , and then we will consider 
the great Being, who is spoken of m western oriental- 
ism, not by themselves, as the Pounder 

They have the same enormous cycles of time that 
we are familiar with in Hinduism, and it must be 
remembered that both the Jaina and the Buddhist 
are fundamentally offshoots from ancient Hinduism ; 
and it would have been better had men not been so 
inclined to divide, and to lay stress on differences 
rather than similarities^ — if both these great offshoots 
had remained as Darshanas of Hinduism, rather than 
have separated off into different, and as it were rival, 
faiths For a long time among the occidental scholars, 
Jainism was looked on as derived from Buddhism. 
That IS now -admitted to be a blunder and both alike 
derive from the more ancient Hindu faith, and m 
truth there are great differences between the Jama 
and the Buddhist, although there be also similari- 
ties, likenesses of teaching There is however no 
doubt at all, if you will permit me to speak posi- 
tively, that Jainism in India is far older than Bud<|h- 
ism. The last of its great Prophets was contem- 
porary with Sh^kya Muni, the Lord Buddha, but he 
was the last of a great succession, and simply gave 
to Jainism its latest form I said there were great 
cycles of time believed in by the Jama m by the 
Hindu ; and we find that m each vast cycle — which 
resembles the day and night of Brahma — ^twenty- 
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four great Prophets come to the ■vrorldi, somewhat, 
though not entirely, of the nature of AratSras. 
They always climb up from manhood, while, in some 
cases, the Hindu is loath to admit that an Avat&ra 
is a perfected man. The Jaina has no doubt at 
all on this point. His twenty-four great Teachers, 
the Tirtliamkaras, as they are called, these are 
perfected men To them he gives the many names 
that you will find applied m Buddhism in some- 
what different senses. He speaks of them as Arhats, 
as Buddhas, as Ta>thSgatas, and so on, but above 
all as Jinas, the j!na is the conqueror, the man 
made* perfect, who has conquered his lower nature, 
who has reached divinity, m whom the Jiva asserts 
his supreme and perfected powers : he is the Ishvara, 
from the Jama point of view 

Twenty-four of these appear in each great cycle, 
and, if you take the Kalpa Sufra of the Jamas, you 
will find in that the lives of these Jinas The 
life of the only one which is given there at all fully 
— and the fullness is of a very limited description — 
IS that of the twenty-fourth and last. He who was 
called Mahavira, the mighty Hero. He stands to 
the Jama as the last representative of the Teachers 
of the world , as I said. He is contemporary with 
Shakya Mum, and by some He is said to be His kins- 
man. His life was simple, with little incident 
apparently, but great teachings. Coming down 
from loftier regions to His latest incarnation, that in 
which he was to obtain illumination, ’ He at first 
guided his course into a BrShmana &mily, where, it 
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would seem from the account given, He had intend- 
ed to take birth , but Indra, the King of the Devas, 
seeing the coming of the Jina, said that it was not 
right that He should be born among the Brahmai^tas, 
foir ever the Jina was a Kshattnya and in a royal 
house must He be born So Indra sent one of 
the Pevas to guide the birth of the Jxna to the fa- 
mily - of King Siddhartfha, m which he was finally 
bom. Hxs birth was surrounded by those signs of 
joy and delight that ever herald the coming of one 
of the great Prophets of the race — ^the songs of the 
Devas, the music of Gandharvas, the scattering of 
flowers from heaven — ^these are ever the accompa- 
niments of the birth of 6ne of the Saviors of the 
world And the child is born amid these rejoicings^ 
and since, after His conception m the family the 
family had increased in wealth, in power, in pros- 
penty, they named him VardhamSna — the Increaser 
of the prosperity of his family. He grew up aa 
boy, as a youih, loving and dutiful to His parents ; 
but ever in His heart the vow that He bad taken, 
long lives before, to renounce all, to reach illumina- 
tion, to become a Savior of the world. He waits 
intil father and mother are dead, so that He may not 
jneve their hearts by the leaving , and then, taking 
be permission of His elder brother and the royal coun- 
sillors. He goes forth surrounded by crowds of people 
iO adopt the ascetic life He reaches the jnngle ; He 
mils off his robes, the royal robes and royal orna- 
nents ; He tears out his hair ; He puts on the gar* 
nent of the ascetic; He sends away the royal pro- 
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cession that followed him, and plonges alone into 
the jungle. There for twelve years He practises great 
austenties, striving to realise Himself and to realise 
the nothingness of all things but the Self j and in 
the thirteenth year illumination breaks upon Him, 
and the light of the Self shines forth upon Him, and 
the knowledge of the Supreme becomes His own. He 
shakes off the bonds of Avidya and becomes the 
omniscient, the all-knowmg and then He comes 
forth as Teacher to the world, teachmg for forty- 
two years of perfect life. 

Of the teachings we are here told practically no- 
thing, the names of some disciples are given; bat 
the life, the incidents, these are all omitted. It is as 
though the feeling that all this is illnsion, it is no- 
thing, it 18 naught, had passed into the records of the 
Teacher, so as to make the outm- teaching an notiyag, 
the Teacher Hinoself as nothing. And then He 
after forty-two years of labor, at Papa 526 years 
before the birth of Christ. Not very much, you see, 
to say about the Lord Mahavira, but His life and 
work are shown in the philosophy that He left, in 
that which He gave to the world, though the per- 
sonality IS practically ignored. 

Before him, 1,200 years, we are told, was the 
twenty-third of the Tlrfhamkaras, and then, 84,000 
years before Him, the twenty-second, and so on 
backwards and baofcwmids m the long scroll of time, 
uni^ at last we oome to the first of These, Hbha- 
bhadeva, the father of King Bharata, who gave to 
India its name. the two faiths, jTainism and 
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Hmdaism, join, and tKo Hindu and the Jama to- 
gether revere the great One who, giving bMbi to a 
line o£ Kings, became the K?bi tmd the l^her. 

When we come to look at the teaching foan the 
outside — I will take the inside presently — ^we find 
certain canonical Scriptures, as we call them, analo- 
gous to the Pitakas of the Buij^hists, forty-five in 
number j they are the Si44^iSnta, and they wme collect- 
ed by BhadrabSka, and reduced to writing, between the 
third and fourth centuries before Christ. Before that, 
as was common in India, they were handed down 
from month to month with that wonderful accuracy 
qS. memory which has ever been chariMStenstic of the 
transmission of Indian Scriptures. Three or four 
hundred years before the reputed birth of Ghnst, they 
were put into writing, reduced, the western world 
would say, to a fixed form. But we know well 
enough it was no more fixed than in the faithful 
memories of the pupils who took them from the 
teacher; and even now as Max Muller tells us, if 
every Teda were lost they could be textually repro- 
duced by those who learn to repeat them. So the 
Scriptnras, the remained written, collected 

by Bhadrabika, at this period before Christ. In 54 
iu D. a Council was held, the Council of Talabhi, 
whmre a recension of these Scriptures was made, tmder 
pevarddigwaoin, the Buddh^hosha of the Jainas. 
l^ere sore for^-five bodks, as I^said, 11 Angas, 12 
tFpifigas, 10 Pakipvakas, 6 Chedas, 4 Mhla-Su^ras, 
and 2 other Sfitras. This makes the canon of the 
Jahm religion, the authoritatrve Scriptnre of the 
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faith. There seem to hare been older works 
t.Kg.T' these, which have been entirely l<wt, which 
are spoken of as the Pnrvas, bat of tiheae, it is said, 
nothing is known. I do not think that that is necefr- 
sanly true. The Jamas are peculiarly secretive as to 
their sacred books, and there are masterpieces of 
literature, among the sect of ^>igambaras^ which 
are entirely withheld from pablication j and I shall 
not be surprised if in the years to come many of 
these books, which are supposed to be entirely lost, 
should be brought out, when the Pigambaras have 
learnt that, s&ve in special eases, it i^ well to spread 
abroad truths, that men may have them. Secretive- 
ness may he carried so far as to be a vice, beyond 
the T/Ounds of discretion, beyond the bounds of 
wisdom- 

Then ontmde the canomcal Scripture tibtere is an 
enormous' hterature of Pura^as and IfibSsas, rfSif^ 
bling very much the Puranas and Itih&sas of the 
Hindus. They are said, I know not whether truly 
or not, to be more systematised than the Hindu 
versions; what is clear is that m many of the stones 
there are vanations, and it would be an interesting 
task to compare these side by side, and to trace out 
these variations, and to try and find the reasons 
that have caused them. 

So much for what we may call their special litera- 
ture;' but when we* have run over that, we find tha4 
we are still faced by a vast mass of books, which, 
although originating in the Jaina community, have 
become the common property of all India— gram- 
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mars, lexicons, books on rhetoric and on medicine — 
these are to be found in immense numbers and hare 
been adopted wholesale in India. The well known 
Amarahoaha, for instance, is a Jaina work that every 
student of Samskrt learns from beginning to end 

I said the Jainas came to Southern India — 
spreading downwards through the whole of the 
southern part of the peninsula ; we find them 
giving Kings to Madura, to Triohinop^ly and to 
many another city in Southern India. We find not 
only that they thus give rulers , but we find they are 
the founders of Tamil literature. The Tamil gram- 
mar, said to be the most scientific grammar that 
exists, IS a Jaina production. The popular grammar, 
Namdlf by Pavanandi, is Jama, as is Naladiyar. The 
famous poet Tiruvalluvar^s Kfjural, known I suppose 
to every Southerner, is said to be a Jaina work, for 
this reason, that the terms he uses are Jaina terms. 
He spf aks of the Arhats , he uses the technical terms 
of the Jama religion, and so he is regarded as 
belong ng to the Jaina faith. 

The same is true of the Oanarese literature; 
and it is said that from the fijrst century of the Ohns- 
tian Era to the twelfth, the whole literature of Canara 
is dominated by the Jainas So great then were 
they in those days. 

Then there came a great movement throughout 
Southern India, in which the followers of Mahadeva, 
Shiva, came preaching and singing through the 
country, appealing to that deep emotion of the 
human heart, bhakti, which the Jaina had too much 
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ignored Singing stofcras to Mahidevu they came, 
chanting His praises, especially working cures of 
diseases in His name, and before these wonderful 
cures and the rush of the devotion which was 
aroused by their singing and preaching, many of the 
Jamas were themselves converted ; the remainder of 
them were dnven away, so that in Southern India 
they became practically non-existent. Such is their 
story in the South', such the fashion of their vanishing. 

In RSjputana, however, they remained, and so 
highly were they respected that Akbar, the magna- 
nimous MusulmSn Emperor, issued an edict that 
no animals should be killed in the neighbourhood 
of Jaina temples 

The Jama are divided, we may add, into two great 
sects — ^the Pigambaras, known in the 4th century 
B. 0 , and mentioned in one of Ashoka^s i^^bts j the 
Svetambaras, apparently more modern ^6 idMMr 
are now by far the more numerous, but it is said that 
the Digambaras possess far vaster libraries of ancient 
literature than does the rival sect. 

Leave that historical side , let us now turn to their 
philosophic teaching They assert two fundamental 
existences, the root, the origin, of all that is, of Sam- 
sara ; these are uncreated, eternal. One is Jiva or 
5^m5, pure consciousness, knowledge, the Knower, 
and when the Jiva has transcended Avi^yS, ignorance, 
then he realises himself as the pure knowledge that he 
is by nature, and is manifested as the Knower of all 
that IS. On the other hand Dravya, substance, 
whidi is kndiivable; the knower and the knowable 
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opposed one to the other, Jiva and Dravya But 
Dravya is to be thought of as always connected with 
GruOia, quality- Familiar enough, of course, are all 
these ideas to you, but we must follow them one by 
one. With jpravya is not only Gu^ia quality, but 
Paryaya, modification. 

Substance is the substrate of qualities, the quali- 
ties are inherent in one substance , but the charac- 
teristic of developments is that they inhere in either. 

pharma, Adharma, space, time, matter and souls 
(are the siy kinds of substances) , they make up this 
world, as has been taught by the Jinas who possess 
the best knowledge. 

Here you have the basis of all Samsara , the Knower 
and the Knowable, Jiva and Pravya with its qualities 
and its modifications. This makes up all. Out ot 
these principles many deductions, into which we have 
not che time to go ; I may give you, perhaps, one, 
taken from a GStha of Kundacharya, which will show 
you a line of thought not unfamiliar to the Hindu 
Of everything, they say, you can declare that it is^ 
that it is not, that it is and is not t take their own 
example, the familiar 3ar, If you think of the jar as 
paryaya, modification, then before that jar is produced, 
you will say SyannSsti , it is not. But if you think 
of it as substance, as Dravya, then it is always existing, 
and you will say of it Syadasti,^^ it is, but you can 
say of it as Pravya and Paryaya, it is not and it is, 
and sum up the whole of it in a single phrase : '^SySd 

• Uftami^hyayatia, xxvmi , 6 , 7 Translated from the Praky^, by 
Hermann Jaoobt 
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asti nastij it is and it is not.* Familiar line of 
reasoning enough. We can find dosens> scores and 
hundreds o£ illustrations of this vay of looking at the 
universe, wearisome, perhaps, to the ordinary man, 
hut illuminative and necessary to the metaphysician 
and the philosopher. 

Then we come to the growth, or rather the unfold- 
ing, of the Jfva. The' Jiva evolves, it is taught, by 
re-incamation and by karma ; still, as you see, we are 
on very familiar ground. “ The universe is peopled by 
manifold creatures who are in this SamsSra, born in 
different families and castes for having done various 
actions. Sometimes they go to the worlds of the 
Gods, sometimes to the hells, sometimes they 
become ™ accordance with their actions. 

Thus living beings of sinful actions who are 
bom again and again in ever-recurring births, are 
nqt disgusted with S8m8Sra.”t And it teaches exactly 
as you read m the Bhagauuf-CrUa that the human 
bring goes dovmwards by evil action ; by mixed good 
and evil he will be bora.as a man; or, it punfied, will 
be bom as a Deva. Exactly on these lines the Jaina 
teaches. It is by many births, by innumerable experi- 
ences, the Jiva begins to liberate himself from the 
bonds of action. We are told that there are three 
jewels, like the three ratnas that we so often hear of 
among the Buddhists; and these are said to be right 
knowledge, right faith, ri^t conduct, a fourth 


* Report on the eearch for Samtkii MSB. by Dr. Bhandarkwr 
p KS. 

f ikiarwjhyaytmti lii, 2, 8, 5 
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1 >emg added for ascetics. '^Learn the true road leading 
to final deliverance, which the Jinas have taught; it 
depends on four causes, and is chamcterised by right 
tnowledge and faith I Right knowledge ; IL Faith ; 
III. Conduct; IV, Austerities This is the road 
taught by the Jinas who possess the best knowledge."* 
By right knowledge and right faith and nght con- 
duct the Jiva evolves, and m the later stages, to 
these are added austerities, by which he finally frees 
himself from the bonds of rebirth. Right knowledge 
is defined as being that which I have 3ust said to you 
with regard to Samsara, and the difference of Jiva 
and Dravya, and the six kinds of substances, pharma, 
adharma, space, time, matter, soul; he must also 
know the nine truths . Jiva, soul; ajiva, the inanimate 
things ; bandba, the binding of the soul by karma ; 
pu9ya, merit, papa, dement; asrava, that which 
causes the soul to be affected by sins ; samvara, the 
prevention of asrava by watchfulness : the annihila- 
tion of karma; final deliverance; these are the nine 
truths t 

Then we find a definition as to nght conduct. 
Right conduct, which is Saraga, with desire, leads to 
*$varga — or it leads to becoming a Deva, or it leads to 
the sovereignty of the Devas, Asuras and men, but- 
not to liberation. But the nght conduct which is 
VitarSga, free from desire, that, and that alone, will 
lead to final liberation. As we still follow the course 
of the Jiva, we find him throwing aside Moha, 


* Zhdf xxnh, X, 2. 
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delusion, ESga, desire, Dvesha, hatred, and of courso 
their opposites, for the one cannot be thrown off 
without the other; until at last he become the Jira 
complete and perfect, purified from all evil, omni- 
s<»ent, ommpotent and omnipresent, the whole uni- 
verse reflected m, himself as in a mirror, pure con- 
sciousness, “ with the powers of the senses, though 
without the senses;” pure consciousness, the knower, 
the Supreme. 

Such then is a brief outline of the views, the 
philosophic views, of the Jainas, acceptable surely te 
every Hin4u, for on almost every point you will find 
practically the same idea, though put sometimes in 
a somewhat different form. 

Let us look more closely at nght conduct, for here 
the Jaina practice becomes specially interesting; 
and Wise are many of his ways, in dealing especially 
with the life of the layman. Jainas are divided into’ 
two great bodies : the layman, who is called a Shrava- 
ka, and the ascetic, the Tati. These have different rules 
of conduct in this sense only, that the Tati cames to- 
perfection that for which the layman is only prepa- 
ring himself in future births. The five vows of the 
Tati, wj^ch I win d^l with m a moment, are also- 
bmding on the layman to a hmited extent. To take 
a single instance the vow of Bmhmach^a, that on 
the Tati imposes of course absolute celibacy, in the 
layman means only temperance and proper chastity 
in tl e life of a G-rhastha. In this way the vows, we 
may say, run side by side, of ahimsa, harmlessness, 
sunritb truthfulness, asteya, not taking that which 
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is not one’s own, uprightness, honesty, Brahma- 
ohSrya, and finally aparigraha, not grasping at any- 
thing, absence of greed — m the case of the layman 
meaning that he is not to be covetous, or full of 
desire ; in the case of the Yati meaning of course 
that he renounces everything and knows nothing as 
^^mme,” ^^my own”. These five vows, then, rule 
the life of the Jama Very, very marked is his trans- 
lation of the word ahimsa, harmlessness "thou 
shalt not kill” So far does he carry it in his life, 
to such an extreme, that it passes sometimes al- 
most beyond the bounds of virtue , passes, a harsh 
critic might say, into absurdity, but I am not will- 
ing so to say, but rather to see m it the protest 
against the carelessness of animal life and ani- 
mal suffering, i^hich is but too widely spread 
among men , a protest, I admit, earned to ex- 
cess, all sense of proportion being lost, the life of 
the insect, the gnat, sometimes being treated as 
though it were higher than the life of a human 
being But still, perhaps, that may be pardoned, 
when we think of the extremes of the cruelty to which 
so many permit themselves to go; and although a 
smile may sometimes come when we hear of breath- 
ing only through a cloth, as the Yati does, as he 
breathes continually touching the lips that nothing 
living may go into the lungs, stramii\g all water 
and most unscientifically boiling it — ^which really 
kills creatures, which if water remained unboiled 
would remain alive — the smile will be a loving 
one, for the tenderness is beautiful. Listen for 
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a moment to what was said by a Jlna^ and wonM 
to Grod that all men would take it as a rule of life : 

The venerable One has declared . . . • As is my pain 
when I am knocked or struck with a stick, bow, fist, 
clod, or potsherd; or menaced, beaten, burned, tor- 
mented, or deprived of life ; and as I feel eveiy pain 
and agony, from death down to the pulling out of a 
hair ; m the same way, be sure of this, all kinds of 
beings feel the same.pam and agony, etc,, as I, when 
living they are ill-treated in the same way. For this 
reason all sorts of living beings should not be beaten, 
nor treated with violence, nor abused, nor tormented, 
nor deprived of life, I say the Arha^s and Shagav&t® 
of the past, present and future, all say thus, speak 
thus, declare thus, explain thus , all sorts of living 
beings should not be slam, nor ti'edted with violence, 
nor abused, nor tormented, nor driven away. This 
constant, peimanent, eternal, true law has b^n 
taught by wise men who comprehend all things/'*" 
If that were the rule for every one^ how different 
would India be; no beaten and abused animal ; 
no struggling, suffering creature ; and for my 
part, I can look almost with sympathy even on 
the Jama exaggeration, that has a basis so noble, 
so compassionate ; and I would that the feeling of 
love, though not the exaggeration^^ should tnle m 
all Indian Jbearts of every faith to-day. 

Then we have the strict rule that no intoxicat- 
ing drug or drink may be touched ; nothing 
like bhang, opium, alcohol; of com-se nothing of 
• Uftarafjhyaymttt Bk II, i, 48,^ 
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tkis kind is allowed ; even so far as koney and 
butter does tbe law of forbidden food ^o, because 
in tbe gaining of honey the lives of bees are too often 
saoiifioed, and so on. Then we find m the daily hfe 
of the J»na rules laid down for the layman as to 
how he is to begin and end every day • 

He must rise very very early in the morning and 
then he must repeat alently his mantras, counting its 
repetition on his lingers ; and then he has to say to 
himself, what am I, who is my Ishtadeva, who is my 
Gamdeva, what is my religion, what should I do, what 
should I not do ?" This is the beginning of each day, 
the reckoning up of life as it were ; careful, self- 
conscious recognition of life. Then he is to think 
of the 'Prthamkaras, and then he is to make certain 
TOWS. Now these tows are peculiar, as far as I know, 
peculiar to the Jainas, and they haTe an object which 
is praiseworthy and most useful. A man at his 
o^ discretion makes some 'small tow on a thing 
absolutely unimportant. He will say in the morning . 
“ During this day ” — will take an extreme case 
giren to me by a Jaina — ^“during this day I will 
not sit down more than a certain number of times 
or he will say : "Fora week I will not eat such and 
such a Tegetablej” of he will say • " For a week, or ten 
days, or a month, I will keep an hour’s silence during 
the day.” Ton may say j Why ? In order that the 
man may always be self-oonscious, and never lose his 
oonkol over the body. That is the reason that was 
Ipven me by my Jaina friend, and I thought it an ex- 
tremely sensible one. From young bpyhood a boy is 
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taught to make such promises, and the result is that 
it checks thoughtlessness, it checks excitement, it 
checks that continual carelessness, which is one of 
the great banes of human life A boy thus educat- 
ed IS not careless He always thinks before he 
speaks or acts , his body is taught to follow the mind 
and not to go before the mind, as it does too often. 
How often do people say If I had thought, I would 
not have done it , if I had conside»ed, I would ifever 
have acted thus , if I had thought for a moment that 
foolish word would not have been spoken, and that 
harsh speech would never have been uttered, that 
discourteous action would nevei have been ddne.^^ If 
you train yourself from childhood never to speak with- 
out thinking, never to act without thinking, see how 
unconsciously the body would learn to follow the mind, 
and without struggle and effort, carelessness ’Would be 
destroyed. Of course there are far more serious vows 
than these taken by the layman as to fastmg, strict 
and severe, every detail carefully laid down in the 
rules, 111 the books But I was telling you a point 
that you would not so readily find m the books, so far 
as I know and that seemed to me to be characteristic 
and useful Let me add that when you meet Jamas 
you will find them, as a rule, what you might expect 
from this training — quiet, self-controlled, dignified, 
rather silent, rather reserved * 

Pass from the layman to the ascetic, the Yati. 
Their rules are very stnct* Much of fastmg, earned 

*The details here given are mostly from the 
darsha, by Muni Almaramji, and were translated from the Pwrt 
for me hy my fnend Govini^ Pasa. 
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to an extraordinary extent, just like the fasting of the 
great ascetics of the Hindu. There are both men and 
women ascetics among the sect known as the Svetam- 
barSs; among the Pigambaras there are no female 
ascetics and their views of women are perhaps not on 
the whole very complimentary Among the Svetam- 
harfis, however, there are female ascetics as well as 
male, under the same strict rules of begging, of re- 
nouncing of property , but one very wise rule is that 
the ascetic must not renounce things without which 
progress cannot be made Therefore he must not re- 
nounce the body ; he must beg food enough to support 
it, because only m the human body can he gam libera- 
tion, He must not renounce the Guru, because with- 
out the teaching of the Guru he cannot tread the 
narrow razor path , nor disciphne, foi if he renounce 
that, progress would be impossible , nor the study of 
the Sufras, for that also is needed for his evolution ; 
hut outside these four things — ^the body, the Guru, 
discipline, study — there must he nothmg of winch he 
can say “it is mine” Says a teacher "He should 
not speak unasked, and asked he should not tell a lie , 
he should not give way to his anger, and should bear 
with indifference pleasant and unpleasant occurrences. 
Subdue your self, for the self is difficult to subdue , if 
your self is subdued, you will be happy in this world 
and in the next.” * 

The female ascetics, living under the same stnct 
rule of conduct, have one duty which it seems to me 
is *of the very wisest provision ; it is the duty of 


* i 14, 16 
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female ascetics to visit all tlxe Jama houselioldSj^ 
and to see that the Jaina women, the wives and the 
daughters, are properly educated, properly instruc- 
ted They lay great stress on the education of the 
women, and one great work of the female ascetic is to 
give that education and to see that it is carried out* 
There is a point that I think the Hin<Ju might well 
borrow from the Jama, so that the Hin^u women 
might be taught without the chance of losing their 
ancestral faith, or suffering mterference with their 
own religion, taught by ascetics of their own creed* 
Surely no vocation can be nobler, surely it would 
be an advantage to Hinduism. 

And then how is the ascetic to die ? By starvation* 
He IS not to wait until death touche him; but 
when he has reached that point where in that bcxly he 
can make no further progress, when he has reached 
that limit of the body, he is to put it aside and pass 
out of the world by death by voluntary starvation 

Such is a brief and mosp imperfect account of a 
noble religion, of a great faith which is practically,, 
we may say, on almost all points, at one with the 
Hindu , and so much is this the case that in Northern 
India the Jama and the Hindu Vaishyas intermarry 
and mterdme They do not regard themselves as of 
different religions, and in the Hindu College we have 
Jama students. Jama boarders, who live with their 
Hindu brothers, and are thus from the time of child- 
hood helping to draw closer arid closer together the 
bonds of love and of brotherhood. I spoke to you 
yesterday about nation Imilding, and reminded you 
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that hei^ in India we mast build oar nation out of tho 
men of many faiths. With the Jaxnas no difficulty 
can well arise, save by the bigotry that we find alike 
among the less instructed of every creed, which it is 
the duty of the wiser, the more thoughtful, the more 
religious, the more spiritual, to gradually lessen. Let 
every man in his own faith teach the ignorant to love 
and not to hate. Let him lay stress on the points that 
umte us, aud not on the points that separate us. Let 
every man in his daily life apeak never a word of 
harshness for any faith, but words of love to all. For 
in thus doing we are not only serving God, but also 
serving man , we are not only serving religion, we are 
also serving India, the common Motherland of all ; 
ail are Indians, all are children of India, all must have 
their places in the Indian nation of the future. Then 
let us, my brothers, strive to do our part in the build- 
ing, if it be but by bringmg one small bnck of love to 
the mighty edifice of brotherhood ; and let no man 
who takes the name of a Theosophist, a lover of the 
Divine Wisdom, ever dare to say one word of harshness 
as regards one faith that God has given to man, for 
they all come from Him, to Him they all return, and 
what have we to do with quarreling by the way ^ 
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Bkothbes- In dealing with Sikhism we are in 
face of what may be called a double movement. 
JPundamentally religious in its beginnings, it was 
forced by the pressure of circumstances into a mili- 
tant organisation. Most people in thinking of the 
Sikh think of a gallant wamor, of a splendid fighter. 
But we shall err very seriously if we look on him, we, 
who are students of religion, as only, or even funda- 
mentally, a fighter. That came by the pressure of 
circumstances, by the pressure of his environment; 
but the movement itself, in its lasting character, is 
fundamentally a religious movement. It is a move- 
ment which grew up in the midst of Binduism, 
having in the mind of its great founder, Gruru Nanak, 
the idea of joining together the Hindus and the 
Musulmans m one league of love to God and service 
to man The thought of Guru Nanak — as we find 
it expressed not only in his words, but far moie in his 
Me — ^was to join together these warring elements of 
the Indian people on a platform that both could 
accept 

That platform is fundamentally love to God, 
Bhakti, devotion — Bhakti to God and also to the 
Guru, the Teacher, for the very name Sikh comes 
from the word Shishya, disciple, and this idea of 
love to God and to the Teacher is the very Imm 
and the very root of Sikhism. It is a movement, 
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then, pnmaniy of de%^otion* In its philosophy it is 
B[in4o, but as a movement it is ^reformatory in its 
nature, striving against the formalism of the time, 
against the ceremonialism of the time, m order to 
jSind the life which lay below the form, the essence 
of the truth that had inspired the ceremonies In 
the time of G-uru NSnak, as too often m the history 
of the world, a great religion had grown more and 
more formal and men were starving on the husk 
of the grain rather than eating the gram itself. 
Guru Nlfcnak sought to find the grain, and in so doing 
threw aside, to a large extent, the husk , he strove 
to lead men to see the reality of religion, the life 
of religion, the essence of religion, and to see that 
life and essence in love to God and the Guru, m 
love to men as children of the one God. You 
may almost sum up in that phrase the very essence 
of Sikhism. We shall find presently m his life how 
he tried to draw together the warring elements 
around him We shall see presently m his life how 
it was one song of praise and love to God, how he 
was ever seeking the Supreme and, having found 
Him, strove to teach his fellows how they too, by 
devotion, might reach the same knowledge That* 
is the thought that I would have in your minds m 
the study of Sikhism, and I shall show you pre- 
sently how that is carried out by the teachings in 
the Sikh Scriptures, 

But before I do that, and before I speak of the 
life of the great* saint, I must hastily sketch for you, 
|l^^t were, the historic setting of Sikhism, so that 
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jou may understand how it came to pass that from 
a movement essentiallj of Bhakti, it became iden- 
tified with the most gallant military spirit. And 
in doing thi-s, I cannot, of course, give all the 
details that you may read for yourselves But 
there is ever the difficnlt'v in the minds of 
most that they lay too much stress on de- 
tails in their studj and lose sight of the broad 
outlines that alone render the whole intelligible 
Professor Huxley used to complain of students of 
science that they lost sight of the forest m studying 
the trees, and that is continually true. Men lose 
themselves in a maze of details, and they fail to 
grasp the unifying principles in history, and to see 
the main trend and current and meaning of events. 
How all that I want to do, as regards the history of 
the Sikhs, is to give you a broad outbne which will 
make yon understand how it came to be what it was. 
Ten G-urus, one after the other, in unbroken sucesi- 
sion. Guru Nanak the first, the purest, the saint- 
Tiest and the noblest of all, the life, the heart and 
soul of his followers We will take his life presently 
(A D. 1469-1539) , for the moment 1 but name 
Tnin Followed by the second, Gum Angad (1689- 
1552), of whom there is little to be said, save that he 
gathered together many of the songs and the teach- 
ings of his predecessor and so began the compilation 
of the Sikh senptures, the Jdi Granfha 8dhah. 
Then the third, Guru Am5r DAs (1552-1674), of 
whom one point is specially noticeable — ^that he met 
in coflference the MusulmSn Emperor, Akbar, on 
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matters of religion , showing how the spirit of Guru 
Ntoak was ruling, and the attempt was being 
earned on to bring about peace between the great 
rival faiths of Hinduism and Islam. Then the next 
Guru, the fourth, Guru Ham Das (1574-1681), still 
on terms of friendship with the liberal-minded and 
magnanimous Akbar, who gives him a piece of land 
at Amritsar, where he digs out the famous tank. 
Then the fifth, Guru Arjunmal (1581-1606), the 
builder of the famous Golden Temple, marks a 
point in the history of the Sikhs , for this building 
gives them a centre, a home, a rallying place The 
temple is first dedicated to Han, Han Mandir it was 
called, for Guru Ntoak ever taught that in the 
name of Han lay salvation. Later it became the 
Darbar Sahab. Now the Sikhs have got, as it were, 
their own place. They begin to gather round the 
temple ; they begin to form a definite community, 
Arjunmal, the religious teacher, becomes the head of 
the definitely organised religious community gather- 
ed at a special spot — ^the beginning of the Sikh State 
His great work, again, is to gather together the teach- 
ings of his predecessors, and it is he who definitely 
compiles and who gives out the A4'i Grantha 8dhab ; 
composed partly of the songs and the teachings of 
the preceding Gurus, partly also from the songs of 
the saints in the Sikh movement* and so on 

Now comes the first touch which tells of the 
future struggle. Jehangir is on the throne of Akbar, 
less liberal, less magnanimous than his predecessor. 
His son rebels against him. Guru Ar 3 unmal, 
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apparently without any reason, or for a reason which 
really was no reason at all, was accused of sympa- 
thising with the rebel son. I say *'no tmson/^ 
because the root of the accusation appears to have 
lam in the anger and the jealousy of the powerful 
minister to whom he had refused his child in mam- 
age , and this minister, stirring up the suspicions of 
Jehangir against him, induces the Emperor to seize 
the Guru and imprison him He dies from the hard- 
ships of the imprisonment 

There is the point where the community, which 
was purely religious and peaceful, begims to be led by 
this aggression on its teacher and its ruler, into the 
path that will make it a great military body. Jahan- 
gir IS followed by Aurangzib, and things grow worse 
and worse under that fanatical ruler. The succeed- 
ing Guru, the sixth, Guru Har Govind (1606-1645) 
begins definitely in self-defence to organise the 
Sikhs , he binds them into a body apart alike from 
Hindu and Musulman, no longer a body to join the 
two, but a body apart and separate from both The 
State of the Sikh is beginning to grow up, and now 
commence warfare and struggle, scattered skinnish- 
ing, scattered fighting, a sharing in the fights 
around them, ever welding the Sikhs more and 
more together as a fighting body The seventh 
Guru, Guru Har Eai (1645-1661), of whom little is 
said, IS quiet and peaceful, but around are more 
struggles, still increasing war, increasing strife, 
mcreasing military spirit, until the religious side, 
as it were, almost goes into the background, save 
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for the inspiration and the binding force it giyes 
Then c^omes a Gruru, Guru H^tr Kishan (1661-1664), 
who is but a child, a child of six years dying when 
he IS nine yetars old, to be ' followed by the ninth 
Gum, Guru T^gh Bahadur (1664-1675) His life is 
very troubled, and he is cruelly murdered by Aurang- 
zib, and is succeeded by his son, the last, the tenth 
Guru, Guru Grovind (1675-1708), who gives to the 
Sikhs their great military organisation, and makes 
them into the body that raised, under Ranjib Singh, 
the Sikh Empire in the fanjab 

On this tenth Guru we must pause for a while, 
A mere boy, he flies for his life after his father^s mur- 
der, and for some twenty years he remains in retire- 
ment, thinking out his mission. Naturally he 
broods over his father's murder, naturally he is bit- 
ter against his father's enemies , the hatred of the 
Musulman seems to become almost a duty for the 
son, for the Guru, and therefore for the Sikh. The 
old friendship has vanished, the blood of a father lies 
between the Guru and the Musulman Emperor. 
For some twenty years, as I say, he .remains in re- 
tirement, thinking over the work that hes before 
him, thinking over his work as a religions teacher, 
but still more as a military organiser And, at last^ 
he comes out from his retirement ready to do a 
mighty work, prepared for his life's mission He is 
determined definitely to separate off the Sikhs from 
all possibility of confusion with men of any other 
faith Five devoted disciples he calls around him, 
and 'vv'ith these five men and himself in the midst, 
5 
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he institutes the ceremony of Pahul, initiation, sim- 
ple, wjunor-like. He takes water j his wife happens 
to he passing with five kinds of sweetmeats, and he 
takes of the five sweetmeats, a little of each, and 
throws them into water. He stirs the water with a 
two-edged knife; he sprinkles it on the five men 
around him, and 'gives to each of them to drink, 
and they in turn sprinkle him and give him to 
drink, and he proclaims them as the KhSlsa, the 
pare, and bids them add to their names the epithet 
of Singh, the Lion. These are the first initiated 
disciples, marked out from all others by special 
signs that every Sikh must carry on his person. 
The long hair, dividing him from the shaven Hindii j 
the comb; the two-edged dagger or knife; the 
steel bangle; the short breeches, coming to the 
knee. These are are the five marks — ^the five K’s as 
they are called, because each begins with a K in the ver- 
nacular — whereby he separates every Sikh from all 
surrounding him, and which the true Sikhs bear 
to-day. That is the ceremony which he lays down 
as the ceremony of initiation, and wherever five 
Sikhs are gathered together, there, he said, would 
be his spirit, and there the power of initiation. 
He IS to be the last of the Gurus; after him no 
other teacher is to come; the power is to go into 
the hands of the Khalsa to be exercised by the 
council of its chiefs, the Guru Mat®, the authority 
iot the Sikhs lies in the sacred book which, later, 
Gum Govmd completes. 

Now he IS the warrior chief and the Sikhs flock 
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around Ins standard. He fights, he struggles, he 
builds up a great armyi his men are known by 
their marvellous courage, by the wav they face 
great odds in battle , the same passion that we 
saw animating the Musulman in his conquering 
career after his great Prophet is seen also m the 
warrior Sikh, and they died as joyfully as other men 
bved* No wonder that at fiist they carried all before 
them; yet, after much struggling, being but a few, 
after all, amid myriads, we find them beaten back in 
the struggle that they undertook with such heroism 
against overwhelming numbers, for these few had 
set themselves against the mighty Musulman 
Empire ii* the north They are but a few against 
myriads, but they are never discouraged, never 
terrified, never disheartened, their Guru is with 
them wherever they go, and where he is they are 
confident — he is beaten back, back, back, until at 
last, by a splendid effort, he turns and drives off the 
troops of the enemy, they pursue him no further 
The Well of Salvation the place is called, where that 
jsaving battle was fought.. 

It IS after this,, to encourage his followers, that 
he gives out the last of the Sikh Scriptures, the 
Book of the Tenth King^ or Guru, Dobfthucen Pddtfhahly 
the completion of the Grantha Sdhdb. 

Then comes the end. He is attacked by a 
Pathan, who quarrels with him over a matter of 
trade, a mere trifle, but the man threatens his life, 
■and the warrior Guru strikes him down He is dead 
The sons of this man come, and he addresses them 
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With kindness and fa%or, remembering the murder 
of his own father, he pities the sons whom he has 
made fatherless, he takes them into service and 
confidence, and A\hen he knows that his time is 
come, there is a strange scene. He speaks to one 
of these sons about the duty of revenge, about 
the slaying of the slayer of the kinsman, until at 
last he provokes him to stnke him his own death- 
blow, he saves the young man from the anger of 
his followers, saying that he has but avenged his 
father’s blood, and he must go free. He bids them 
follow the Scripture, bids them be faithful to the 
Khitlsa, and dies 

Then, after he is gone, there is no more the Teach- 
er; but, as I said, the real authority is the Adi 
Gh-antha Sahah, with the council of chiefs, and the 
Khalsa, the whole community of the Sikhs, wherein 
there was to be no difference of caste, no difference 
between man and man, all were to be brothers and 
were to be equal 

Then a bnlhant story of military struggle and 
military success, crowned at last by the splendid 
victories of Eanjit Singh, the Lion of the Paiijab 
(1797), who makes the Panjab practically the Sikh 
Empire He dies m 1839 And then, ah! then, 
the saddest history of treachery, of betrayal, of brave 
wamor-souled and gallant men deceived and sold, 
struggling on despei-ately against all The saddest 
of all stories, but the stoiy of India over and over 
again, where brother has sold brother, where 
friend has sold friend, where Indian has betrayed 
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fall of the Sikh Empire. Never a story more heroic, 
never a story more pathetic, brave men struggling 
against overwhelming odds, so that even their own 
heroism could not save them, until the Empire 
broke entirely and the Panjab passed into the hands 
of the British troops m 1849 That is the outside 
setting 

Let us pass from that; let us see What was the 
faith, what the life, that gave to Sikhism its bind- 
ing power, its marvellous heroism, its splendid 
strength It is the life and the teaching of G-uru 
Nanak, the sweetest of characters, and the saintliest 
of men 

From childhood a boy marked out, as all God^s 
Prophets are marked out, as different from his fellow- 
men. The story of his childhood is not eventful, but 
it IS very pathetic and Very quaint. Quaint m this 
way, that he was born into a family of good people, 
of the commonest quality, like an eagle m the nest of 
a sparrow, and the spai rows did not understand the 
eagle, and they could not make out what manner of 
creature this was Quiet, reserved, silent, wander- 
ing away to meditate when other boys would be at 
play , what strange child is this, who will not learn 
as other boys learn, who will not play as other boys 
play, who when he goes to his teacher wants to know 
the mystic meaning of the letters, and angers the 
Pandit by askmg questions that the Pandit — good 
man — cannot answer^ always coming athwart his 
surroundings because he must know what is within^ 
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lie cannot be satisfied with what is without And 
there is nothing more troublesome to the common- 
place man or woman than to be pressed with ques- 
tions as to realities, when he finds himself quite com- 
fortable on the safe cushions of formulas ; and so Nfinak 
in his childhood, is a great trial to his father. Surely he 
must be mad , he is sitting for hours meditating and 
taking no food , he must be having fever. They bring 
a doctor to see him Niinak asks the doctor whether 
he could cure the diseases of his soul What kind of 
patient is this who greets his physician m that man- 
ner^ Or take him when, the ceremony of the sacred 
“thread is to be performed The story is so charac- 
teristic that I will give it to you, and I ought to say 
here that for all the quotations I am making, I am 
depending upon my Sikh fnendis, who have been 
good enough to translate them for me from their 
own books, so tKat I may have ground to go on 
which IS sure 

" When everything was ready and the Purohit (the 
family priest) was about to invest him with it, Nanak 
turned round and enquired ^Tell me, Pandit -ji, of 
what use is this thread ^ What are the duties of the 
man who is invested with it’ Why is it necessary 
to put it on ’ ^ 

Nobody can perform any sacrificial ceremonies 
without putting it on,^ said the Purohit, who was 
merely a village Pat^dit> and did not know the secret 
signification of the sacred thread, 'this thread pu- 
rifies the wearer and entitles him to attend and per- 
form all ceremonies ' 
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‘'‘If a Hian who has put on this sacred thread’ 
said JSTanak, ‘does not change his wnir» j i j 

14! j 4.V 4.1. j ®'y®> 

an impure life, does this tl^d po^fy 

him m any way in the end? Does not he reanthe 
firuit of his actions ? 

«‘I ^ lot know’ yplM tho 
ordained in the Shastras, and we must follow our 
forefathers.’ 

‘“From the cotton of compassion spin out the 
thread of love, make the knote of abstinence and 
truth, let your mind put on this thread, it is not 
broken, nor soiled, nor burned, nor lost. Praised be 
they who have put this on,’ said Nanak. 


“‘You have spoken well,’ said the Purohit ‘but 
look at all the expense and trouble your father has 
been put to, see all these friends and relahons • they 
will be all disappointed if you won’t put this on ’ ^ 

“‘I am truly sorry that I cannot oblige yon,’ said 
Nanak; ‘I cannot put it on, and I will advise you 
also to think more about the essence of things than 
the form Only by true conviction one gams respect, 
and by praising God and by living truthfully man 
reaches perfection ^ 

“ At last his mother entreated him for her sake not 
to disappoint her Then NSnak simply ‘Mother 
I obey/ took the thread and put it ^ ^ 

There you have a very characteristic story of this 
youth with the marks of a Prophet upon him, ever 
seeking the inner truth through the outer shows^ 


Life of Grtxnx Nanak, in € B 0 Magazivt^^ 
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He grows mto youth, and is a most unsatisfactory 
son to the good dull father, for he will not take up 
agriculture, he won^t have a shop, and he won't travel 
in commerce His trade consists in giving money or 
rather food to Sannyaais, which his father thinks is not 
a good bargain, and finds little satisfactory, although 
Nanak thinks that it is the best bargain that can be 
made What is to be done with such a young man ^ 
He sends him to his sister and her husband who love 
him He takes service under a Nawab, and serves 
faithfully and well ; but he is ever giving away in 
chanty, and at last wearies of the world, and deter- 
mines to give up service, to give up the household-life 
into which he has entered, to wander seeking for God, 
and for the realisation of His love There comes 
another characteristic scene with the Nawab after 
he had left his service The Nawab sends for 
the young man, and after a time he comes The 
Nawab is angry because he has not come at once. 

^ I am not now your servant, Nawab Sahab,' was 
Nanak's replj ‘Now I am a servant of God ' 

“‘Do you believe m one God or many Gods ^ ' en- 
quired the Nawab 

“ ‘ Only in one, indivisible, self-existent, incompre- 
hensible and all-pervading adorable God do I believe,' 
replied Nanak. 

“ ‘Then since you believe in one God. and I too be- 
lieve in one God, your God must be the same as mme , 
so then if you are a firm believer, come with me to 
the mosque and offer prayers with us.' 

“ ‘ I am ready, said Nanak. 
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His father-m-law was struck dumb with amaze- 
ment, and he at once left the Court believing that 
Ntoak had embraced Islam 

It was Friday, and as the time for prayer was at 
hand the Nawab got up and, accompanied by ITiinak, 
proceeded to the mosque When the Kazi began to 
repeat the prayer the Nawab and his party began to 
go through the usual bowing ceremony, but Nanak 
stood silently still. When the prayer was over the 
Hawab turned towards Nanak, and indignantly asked 
* Why did you not go through the usual ceremonies ^ 
You are a liar and your pretensions are false. You 
did not come here to stand like a log/ 

' You put your face to the earth, ^ observed Nanak, 
' while your mind was running wild m the skies , you 
were thinking of getting horses from Candahar, not 
offering prayers; and your priest, sir, while going 
automatically through the bowing process, was think- 
ing of the safety of the mare which foaled only the 
other day. How can I offer prayers with those who 
go through customary bows and repeat words like a 
parrot 

The Nawab acknowledged that he was really think- 
ing of getting horses and all the time he was praying 
the thought harassed him, but the Kazi was greatly 
displeased and turning towards Nanak showered a 
volley of questions * 

There is the spirit of the seeker for reality commg 
out again. He begins his wanderings. He goes 
wandering about, singing with a musician and a 


^Xhid 
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friend who follow him, Mardana and ]Bala, and he 
comes to a village where he needs food. There is a 
poor man, LMu, a carpenter, a man of pure life, who 
welcomes the wandering Sannyasi, gives him his own 
bed, brings him warm food, and NSnak eats. Next 
day a rich banker in the town gives a great feast to 
Brahmanas, and invites Nanak to come and eat with 
them Nanak goes, but he will not take the food. 
Says the host ^ Why don’t you take my food ^ ’ 

^ Because,’ said Nanak, ' your food is not pure, for 
you have cooked this food for self-glorification , it is 
a tamasic gift and therefore impure ’ 

“ ^ You call my food impure while that of the low 
caste Lalu is pure ? How is that ^ ’ asked Rai Bhag 
contemptuously. 

^Tou treat your guests irreverently and contemp- 
tuously/ said Nanak, ^that shows your tumasic aims. 
I ate food cooked by Lalu, for it was cooked with 
love and brought with reverence, with no desire for 
repayment You must learn a lesson from humble, 
Lalu Your food is full of blood ’ 

^ What proof have you that my food is impure,’ 
demanded Rai Bhag angrily. 

Nanak took Rai Bhag’s food in one hand while m 
the other he took the food cooked by LMu, and, as he 
pressed each, from Rai Bhag’s food oozed out drops of 
blood while from that of Lalu oozed out milk ” * 

Such was the way in which Guru N§nak taught, 
the teaching ever bearing on reality and exposing 
show. Was he a Hindu ^ Was he a MusulmSnf 
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Men quarrel ae to which he was, for he was above the 
distinctions of outer creed and he loved all men and 
called himself nothing. When he came to die, after 
seventy years of noble life and priceless teaching, his 
disciples disputed as to what faith he really be- 
longed; should he be burned as a Hindu, or 
should he be buried as a Musulman ^ And as they 
disputed, one lifted the sheet over the corpse, and 
the body had disappeared, and he was neither burned 
nor buried. 


Such 'vv'as the spirit of the great Teacher, as 
conduct, and in the teachings 
t at he left behind him , they show the spirit that 
mm ed hn;jj — profound devotion to the Supreme, 
that love for Grod that worldly men call madness, that 
passion and devotion that the saints in every age and 
in every religion have felt Philosophically he was a 
Hindu , his specialty is this profound Bhakti and his 
hatred of sham Let us take his teaching and the 
teaching of his successors, for here we can make no 
difference, and see how they taught, and see the spirit 
of the teaching I have, here, a large number of ex- 
tracts from the a classified under 

certain headings on which I had asked for specific 
Sikb teaching, so as to be able to give you an 
autboritative outline of that teaching, and I take 
passages from these Sikh translations, to show you 
exactly^^ nature of the teachings * 

SmJL these to Sinlars tlmrao and Harbans 

V 1 the illustratne passages and translated them 

of the references may be rendered more easy by 
Joined description of the contents of the Afh Gtaniha SShah^ 
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First as to the Supreme. *^Thou art I, I am 
Thou Of what kind is the difference In all the 
One dwells, the One is contained He Himself is 
One, and He Himself is many. He does not die 
nor perish. He neither comes nor goes. NSnUh 
says that He is always contained in alL*^ 

You can catch the echo of the Upanishats, thrown 
into more popular language, the deep thought oi 
Hindu philosophy, put into a form for popular use 
One Omkara, true Name, Maker, Spirit, fearless 
unmalevolent, timeless Form From no womb, Self 
existent, great-bliss (or through (tutors favor) (to b< 
realised). True from before, true from before tht 
ages (Yugas), true is and true to be, 0 Nanak 

[Japa I ] 

Signless, that none may cross, unreachable (or 
unknowable) , No object (tor the senses) , Untouched 

-taken fiom the Mi^oi u of the by J O Cunningham, secom 

4 >ditioii, pp 368-371 

The A(h Otantha Sahab is divided into parts as follows 

Japji, or Guru Mantra, by Guru Nanak 

Sodur Beih Biis „ with additions. 


Kint Sohila „ 

31 by forms of verse 



Shn Baga 

Todi 

Tokkan 

Majh 

Gauri 

Bairan 

Kedara 

Teilang 

Bhairo 

Assa 

Sodhi 

Basant 

Gu3ri 

Bilawal 

Sarang 

Oeva Ganhdan 

Gancl 

, Mnlar. 

Bihagra 

Bam Kali 

Kanra 

Wiad Hans 

Nat Nilrnyan 

Kalyfin. 

Sorath 

Mat) Gaura 

Parbhati 

Dhanasn 

Jeit Sin 

Maru 

Jai Jaiwanp 


Bhog 

Bhog ka Baru 
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>y time or action , Of unborn essence , From no 
^-omb I Self-existent ; Unconditioned , Unwavering ; 
tfay I unto this True Verity be sacrifice. He hath 
10 form, nor color, nor outline , by the true 
SVord He is to be pointed out. He hath no mother^ 
‘ather, son, nor kindred, nor lust, nor wife, nor 
ilan ; Untinged (by Mayii) ; Untranscended , Higher 
ban highest , Thou Light of all , Brahm in all vessels 
aid, His Light complete in every vehicle (heart). 
By Grumes teaching the adamant Portals throw ajar,, 
(vith fearless gaze fixed firm Having created beings,. 
He placed over them time, (death), and kept all 
E*egulation under (His) control. By Gruru^s service the 
brue wealth (they) find, by acting on (His) word 
freedom (they) gam In a pure vessel (heart) only 
Truth may live, rare are they of conduct pure^ 
Essence in the highest Essence merged, Nanak in 
Thee doth refuge find. [Sorath I.] 


I bow down (or glorify) the primal One, Omkara , 
Who hath spread out (this) water, land and sky , 

The first Spirit, unmanifest, imperishable , 

Whose light illuminates the fourteen lokas , 

Abiding in the elephant and the ant alike ; 

Who knoweth as equal the ruler and pauper , 

Prom form duality , the signless Spirit 
Directly knowing, the inner controller of every 
vessel (heart). 


He Himself, the Formless (and) the Form; That 
One without qualities and with qualities , One alone 
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is spoken of, O Nanak. That One alone is many. 

[Guru V. Bayanakhhri.] 

The Parabrahman, Supreme Lord, cometh not 
into wombs. 

With Thy word Greatest Thou creation, and after 
making Thou pervadest it. 

Thy form could not be seen, how shall I meditate 
on Thee ^ 

Thou functionest in all ; Thy power showeth (this) ; 

Thy love fills treasures winch are inexhaustible ; 

These jewels (of peace, etc.), are priceless, 

[Guru V. Var-Maru,] 

Countless (lit crores) Avatllras of Vishnu didst 
Thou make. 

Countless Brahmandas are the abodes of Thy Law ; 

Countless Malieshvaras are created and absorbed ; 

Countless Brahmas Thou didst set to fashion the 
worlds , 

So nch IS my Lord, 

Whose great qualities I cannot speak of in details ; 

Whom countless May^ attend. 

(The hearts of) countless beings are His resting 
place , 

Countless are (the deyotees) who embrace (lit, or 
draw close to) Thy limbs (personified for worship). 

Countless the devotees who dwell with Hari, 

Countless the Kings (lit. Lords of Umbrellas) who 
* pay Thee homage. 

Countless Inclras standing at Thy portals ; 
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Cotmtjess Heavens in Thy glance ; 

Countless (Thy) priceless Names ; 

Whose countless resonances sounded forth ; 

Countless tourneys of wondrous action ; 

Countless Shaktis and Shivas obedient to His will ; 
Countless the beings whom Thou nourishest , 

In whose feet are countless l^rihas (sacred places) , 
Countless pure ones repeat Thy dear name 
Countless worshippers render Thee worship , 

Infinite Thy Expanse , there is no second , 

Whose pure and spotless glories are countless , 

Whose praise is sung by countless Brahma-ljshis , 

In the winking of an eye whose creations and absorp- 
tions are countless j 

Countless Thy qualities that may not be numbered; 
Countless wise men declare Thy knowledge ; 

Countless meditators meditate On Thee ; 

Countless ascetics perform austerities ; 

Countless Munis sit in silence ; 

Unmanifest Lord, imperceptible Master, 

Filling all hearts and controlling from within, 
Wherever I look Thou dwellest there , 

The Guru (or great one) illumined Nanak (with this 
knowledge). [Guru v. Bharon.] 

Who hath no discus, mark, nor class, nor caste, nor 
sub-caste, 

Of whom none can say: He hath form, color, outline 
or vesture, 

Changeless form shining through AnubhSva (direct 
perception of innermost spiritual consciousness). 
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Whom we might call the Indra (Lord) of coantless 
Indras, and King of kings. 

Three worlds, lords of earth, Gods, men, demons and 
forest grass are saying, neti, nett (not this, not 
this) 

Who can utter all Thy names ? the wise declare Thy 
functional names (alone). 

[Guru X, Jap ] 


In every way I said, there was no other, O 
friend. 

He dwells in all the continents and islands (dvipas). 
He fills all lokas 

[Guru V Devagandhari ] 


His greatness the Veda doth not know , 

Brahma knoweth not His Mystery , 

Avataras know not His Limit ; 

The supreme Lord, Parabrahm, is boundless 

[Guru V Ramkali ] 

All are made liable to errors, the Maker alone does 
not err 

[Guru i Shri R%.] 

And then for worship, every Hindu kno%vs the 
Arati and the way in which light, and one thing 
after another, are offered to the image of the wor- 
shipped God Guru Nanak deprecates the use of images 
in worship, and in his own Arati offers the whole 
universe in the worship of Brahman, the Supreme. 
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Space itself (Thy) salver , the sun and moon 
(Thy) lamps; 

The starry host thy pearls, O Father. 

The fragrant bree^se of the Malaya mountains (Thy) 
incense : 

The wmd waving (its) Chawn (over Thee) , 

All forest vegetation (lit. ‘vegetable kingdom) as 
flowers, 0 Light ! 

What a rejoicing (Arati or hymn of praise) O 
D^troyer of fear (or samsftra) , the AnShat Shab- 
4a (the soundless or unstruck sound) sounds 
as (Thy) kettle-drum 

Thousands are Thy eyes, Nay! Nay> Thou hast 
none; 

Thousands are Thy forms , Nay I Nay I Thou hast 
none . 

Thousands are Thy holy feet. Nay! Nayi Thou 
hast none , 

Thou art without nostril (lit. sense of smell) yet 
Thou hast a thousand nostrils ; 

This wondrous workmg of Thine bewilders (us). 

In everything, 0 Glory ! is Thy Light 

In every one the Light of That (Light) shmes 

In Guru’s presence (or by Guru’s teaching shineth 
forth that Light ; 

That is rejoicing (Arati) which to Him is pleasing. 

Such IS his teaching. It breathes the purest spirit 
of devotion, that reaches beyond all forms, to the One 
Formless , and now and then a heart is found that 
feels greater passion of devotion for the ideal of the 
6 
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One than in dwelling on aily of the forms in which 
the One manifests Himself In Gnm NSnak there 
is no denial of all the forms in which the Snpreme 
is shown, hut he takes the vie^?- of the ITpanifhats, 
that there is one Brahman, supreme over all, of whom 
all the Gods are but the partial manifestations, of 
whom the highest forms are but reflexions of the 
Beauty. 

When we are asked what it is he teaches as to 
meation, we find that the pure Veijintic teaching, 
that the creation is but MSya and by the power of 
Ishvara and Maya all things come forth. 

By will (lit. order) the forms come forth. 

[Gurui, dapa.] 

One Mother (M5y&) united with (God) gave.birth 
(to) three acceptable children (lit. disciples) ; 

One of them sen^ forth samsara, the other pro- 
vides and the third habitually dissolves. 

As it pleaseth Him so (He) directeth fthem), accord- 
ing to (His) will. 

He looketh on but is not seen ; great is the marvel, 
Hail, to Him, Hail! 

The pnmal, the unstained, witibtout beginning, 
the indestructible, in every age (assuming) the 
same vesture. 

[Guru L dapa.} 

When the Maker causes emanation (or expan- 
aaon). 

Then the creation takes up infinite bodies ; 

Whenever Thou drawest in. 
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Then all the embodied merge m Thee. 

[6«ru X. Chaupai.] 

There are hundreds of thousands of Akashas and 
p&t&las. 

i. Japa.] 

The limits of Hia creation cannot he known. 

This world IS the house of the True ,oneV 
True (ene) dwells therein. * 

Asavar.] 

This world is the -temple of Hari, but awfnl 
dartness without the Guru 

Those who are led by the mind (ht. nund 
facing), these blind rustics worship as 

being distinct (lit. another). 

[<J“ru in. Prabhati.] 


Here is Si^4^’s question ; 

How is the world produced Q man, (andl 
can pain be destroyed ? 

Answer of Guru Nfeiak ; 

In Egoism the Worid has its birth, by 
titm name (we) suffer. 

S»4gosht.] 



As to the Jiva he t^ehes that the Jiva is the Ra.T«p ^ 
essence with the Snprme,“a!nd that by reincarnation 
and by karma, the Jlri can realise Himself and know 
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that there is no difference. Endless berths he speaks 
of, and he repeats that phrase that we find with the 
Jama as with the Hin^u, that human birth is diffi- 
cult to gam and that m human birth is liberation to 
be found. 

This Jiva IS not subject to death. 

[Guru V. Gauri,} 

In the body is mind, m the mind is the Time 
(one). 

That True one merging m (uniting with) the 
True one is absorbed. 

[Guru 1. ESg phanasari.} 

The same thing is in the body which is in the 
Brahmanda ; 

Whosoever seeks finds. 

[Pippa Bhakta Phanasari.} 

Neither caste nqr birth is asked; enquire at the 
House of the True. According to one’s actions 
are caste and birth. 

[Guru i Prahbati.} 

The man who performs good actions. 

He is called a Peva (in this) world 
He who does evil deeds in this world. 

Men call him an Asura (demon). 

[Guru X. Vichijra NStak.] 


On karma, tfee teaching is very clear : 
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Soweth himself, eateth hunself. 

[Guru 1 Japaji-] 


In the field of Icarma he reapeth whatever he 
soweth. 

[Guru V. Baramah Majh.] 


Iiet us not blame any one. 

Whatever we act that we enjoy (and suffer) , 

Earmas (actions) are ours, bondage is ours too. 
Coming and going is the activity (business) of MSya 

[Gum V.] 


In many births (we) became insects and moths , 

In many births (we) became elephants, fish, and deer , 

In many births (we) became birds and serpents ; 

In many births (we) were yoked as steeds and 
bullocks ; 

Seek the Lord ! It is the surer (opportunity) of 
seeking , after long ages this (human) body has 
been attained. 

Many lives (have we) wandered over mountams 

Many, lives (have we) been miscarried from the 
womb. 

Many lives (have we) been created as herbage 

We have been made to wander through eighty-four 
lakhs of wombs. 

The assodation of the good hath let ns attain (this) 
birth. 

Serve thon, devotedly say Hari This is the Gum’s 
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If he cast off vanity, falsehood and pride 
And die living, then is he accepted in (that) court 
{i e , presence), [Guru v, Gnri Eilg,] 


As iron placed on an anvil is heaten into shape. 
So IS a deluded (or ignorant) soul thrown into 
wombs and made to wander, (so that) it may 
bend (or turn to the Eight Path). 

[Gurui. SuhiRagKafi 4} 


Here is a beautiful description of the Jivan-Mukta : 
Who in his mind knows the Lord^s will to be for 
the best, 

He IS verily called Jivan-Mukta. 

To him ]oy is the same as sorrow. 

He IS ever blissful; to him there is no separation. 

Gold to him is the same as clay. 

To him nectar is the same as bitter poison. 

Honor and dishonor are the same to him. 

The pauper and the king are equal for him. 

Whatever is made to happen (by the Lord), that 
same (he considers) fit and proper. 

0 HSnafe, such a man is called a Jlvan-Muk^a. 

* [Guru V. Sukhmani.] 

And here is a fine poem on the Brahmajfiani. 
BrahmajnanI is ever unstained, like the lotus 
which IS not wetted by water. 

Brahmajnani is ever free from fault (or evil), as 
the sun dries up all things , 

Brahmajnani looks upon every one equally, as wind 
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toooheB the king and paup^ alike. 

jj^hmajhanl snffeis, endures all equally, as the 
earth dag hy some and smeared with sandal by 
others. 

Snoh is the qnaUty of Brahmajfi&ni as the (bnmmgj 
power of fire is innate. 

BrahmajiiSnl is purer than the pore, as impurity 
touches not water. 

In the nund of BrahmajfiSnl shmes light, as the 
sky (shines) abore earth. 

To the BrahmajftSnl fnend and foe are equal, 
BrahmalfiSnl hath no pride 

Brahmajfianl is higher than the high, but he thinks 
himself Iowot than every one. 

Those men become BrahmajnSnl, 0 NSnak, whom 
the Lord Himself makes (such). 

BrahmajfiSnl is the dust (of the feet) of every 
one ; Brahmajfianl has gathered (or known) the 
essence of AfmS. 

Brahmajfiani is compassionate to all j no evil cometh 
from the Brahmajfiani 

BrahmajfiSnl always looks upon all equally, on 
whatever he looks he showers nectar. 

Brahmajfiani is free from bondage, BrahmajfiSnI’s 
yoga is pure. 

BrahmajfiSni’s food is wisdom , 0 Nanak, the 
meditation of Brahmajfiani is BrahmS. 

Brahmajfiifini (fixes his) hope on the One, Brahma- 
jfiSni doth never pensh 

BrahmajfiSnl is pervaded by humility, BrahmajfiSnl 
delights in doing good to others. 
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Brahma 3 nam is free from activity (of the three 
Gruaas), BrahmajfiSDi makes (his own mind) 
prisoner 

Whatever befalls a Brahmajnam (he considers) it 
good, Divine qualities fructify in a BrahmajflSni, 
Everything is uplifted along with a Brahmajfiani, 
0 Ntoak ; the whole world repeats (the name of) 
the Brahma] hani, 

Brahmajhani has one color (state of the mind, 
ie. Love) The Lord dwells with the Brahma- 
jfiSnf. 

BrahmajhanT is supported by the name, to the 
Brahmajhanf the Name is his all m all, 

Brahmajhani is ever awake in the Real, Brahma- 
jnSni relinquishes egoism 

In the heart of the BrahmajnSni there is the highest 
bliss ; in the Brahmajhtofs house there is ever 
peace 

Brahmajnani dwells m happiness , 0 Nanak, there 
IS no destruction for the Brahmajhani 

Brahmajhai is the knower of Brahma ; Brahma- 
]Mni IS ever in love with the One. 

Brahmajfiani is free from anxiety, Brahma 3 fianfs 
belief is pure. 

He IS Brahmajnani whom the Lord Himself makes 
(such) ; the glory of the BrahmajiiSni is great* 

A very fortunate person may see (meet) a Brah- 
majiiani We should offer ourselves as a 
sacnfice for (lit go round) a BrahmajfKni. 

Maheshvara (Shiva the great Lord) seeks a Brah- 
majnini, 0 NSnak. 
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The BrahMaJfiin! is the Supreme Lord Bimeell 

The BridimajfiSn! is a priceless treasure* 

Everything is in the heart of Brahmajfiin!, he 
who knows the secret of the Brahmajfitof* 

Let us ever salute the Brahmajftto! ; we could not 
pronounce half a letter of the Brahmajfiani* 

BrahiuajfiEni is the Lord of all ; who can measure in 
speech the Brahmajfiani ? 

A Brahmajfiiin! alone knows the Goal of the Brahma- 
jfiani. 

Of the Brahmajhani there is neither limit nor the 
other shore 0 Nanak^ we ever salute the Brahma- 
]fiani* 

Brahmajnam is the maker of all creation Brahma- 
jnanl is the giver of mukti, yoga and* life 

Brahmajhilni is the whole Spirit (Purusha) and 
ordainer. 

BrahmajnSni is the protector of the unprotected, 
BrahmajnSni guards every one. 

All this is the form of Brahmajnam Brahma- 
jfiani IS the Formless (Supreme Self) Himself. 

The splendor (or grace) of the Brahmajnani 
befits a Brahmajfiani alone Brahmajfiani is the 
Treasure of all. 

[Guru V Sukhmam.] 

He who causes no fear to others, and fears no one. 

Say N§nak ! hear 0 mind, call him Jntai (wise) 

[Guru ix.] 


Here are some slokas on devotion to the Gurudeva 
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0 NSnak! know that to be the ture Gorn who 
unites (thee) with all, my dear. 

[Guru i. Shii BSg.J 

Every day a hundred times would (1) sacrifice 
(myself) unto (my) own Guru; 

Who transformed me into God, and it did not 
take him long to do so. 

[Guru’i. Vara AsS.] 


If a hundred moons and a thousand suns were to rise. 
And there were so much light, without Guru there 
would be (still) awful darkness. 

[Guru li. Asavara.] 


Blessed be my true Guru, knower of Hari, 

Who showed us fnend and foe equal in our sight. 

[Guru IV. Vara Vadhans.] 

Gurudeva is mother, Gurudeva is father, Guru- 
deva IS the Supreme Lord , 

Gurudeva is fnend, destroyer of ignorance, Guru- 
deva is relative and real brother ; 

Gurudeva is the giVer and teacher of Han’s name ; 
Gurudeva has realised the mantra , 

Gurudeva is the embodiment of peace, truth 
and enlightenment; Gurudeva’s touch is higher 
than that of the philosopher’s stone 
Gurudeva is the Tirtha (place of pilgrimage), the 
tank of nectar (immortality), there is nothing 
beyond immersion in Guru’s knowledge. 
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Gurudeva the maker is the destroyer of all evil 
Gurttdeva is the purifier of all fallen ones 
Gurudera is primal, before ages, in every age ; by 
repeating his Hari-Mantra (we) are saved (lit. 
uplifted from the ocean of Samsara). 

0 Lord, favor us with Gurudeva^s company, so 
that linked (attached) to him we deluded sin- 
ners may swim (across) 

Gurudeva, the true Guru, is Parabrahman, Supreme 
Lord ; Nanak bows to Gurudeva Han 

[Guru V Bavanakhan } 

0 mother 1 I rejoice, for I have found the true Guru^ 

[Guru 111 Ramkali ] 

Let him fix the Guru^s word m his heart 
And cease to associate with the five persons (de-- 
sire, wrath, etc ) 

Keep the ten organs under control 
Then in his self the light shall shine forth 

* [Guru V Gauri j 

To conclude these perhaps too numerous quota- 
oions, I will give i^ome miscellaneous ones, full of 
beauty : 

Think thou on the great qualities of the true 
Name at the ambrosial time (morning) 

[Guru i. Japa.] 


Even if we rub * and scrub our body with water, 
still, 0 Brother ^ it is impure. 
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Let US bathe in the mighty waters of knowledge, 
0 Brother 1 so that the mind and body be punfied. 

[Guru 1 . Sorath.] 


O heart > Love Han as the lotus loves the waters ; 
It IS buffeted by waves, but (the petals of) its 
love unfold. 

[Guru 1 . Shrl l^g.] 


I forgot all distinctions (lit. anothemess, or I 
forgot altogether who was another), 

Smce I obtained the company of the good j 
There was no enemy, no alien, I made peace with 
every one. 

[Guru V Kanara.} 


All beings are His, He belongs to all beings. 

Whom can we revile (or say he is low) ? If there 
were another (we might do so) 

[Guru lii. Asa.] 


Pause for one moment on the thought that if 
there is but one Self in all, where is there room for 
hatred ^ If there be but one Han in all, where is tike 
room for contempt ? If there were more than 
One, if there were not One without a second, tiken 
might man be different from man and might 
quarrel with has brother ; but if the same God abid^ 
in every heart, if the same Self animates every vehi- 
cle, where is the room for hatred or contempt! 
TSiere is but One in all . 
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O NSnak, repeat Soham, Hatnsa , by this repeti- 
tion the three worlds are absorbed in Him 

[Guru 1 Var MaruJ 


Call them not pure who wash their bodies and sit^ 

O NSnak ! Those alone are pure m whose heart He 
dwells. 

[Guru i Var Asa.} 

Those who practised contentment, they meditated on* 
the true One. 

They placed not their foot into evil, they did good 
deed^ and earned virtue 

[Guru 1 Asa.} 


He is Sannyasi who serves the true Guru and re- 
moves the self from within , 

Desires neither covering, nor food, takes what 
comes (to him) without thinking (or unasked) 

[Guru 1, Maru Rag } 


Few attain Guru^s favor and are centred in the 
fourth state. 

[Guru 111 Majh.] 


Of the things to be renounced, the most to be 
renounced are lust, hatred and avance. 

Hear thou f meditating on Hari^s name do chanty 
to all. 


[Guru V. Majh.} 
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Without practising virtue, devotion is, not possible 

[Gruru 1, Japa.] 


In thy own home and palace find innate bliss, 
(thus) thou again shalt not return, 

[Guru V, Gauri,] 

O mind ! practise such sannyas (renunciation) * con- 
sider all abodes as forest, remaining unaffected, 
at heart, keep the matted looks of self-control, 
do the ablution of yoga, grow nails of niyama 
(five observances). 

Jfake (Dmne) knowledge thy Guru, and teach 
thyself. 

Besmear (yourself with) the ashes of the Name ; 

Let the love (good) of thy body (consist in) eating 
little, little sleep, compassion, forgiveness. 

Practise goo^ disposition, contentment, transcend 
the three Gu^as. 

Do not let lust, anger, pnde, avance, obstinacy, de- 
luded clinging (conquer you). 

Then will you behold the reality (essence) of the 
Self and you will attain to the Supreme 
Spirit. 

[Guru X Shahda Hazam.] 

Delay not in good , delay in evil. 

[Guru v.] 

Countless are the slanderers (that) burden them- 
selves (witli the sin of calumny). 
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I£ thou aeekest thy own good, then do good, and 
let them call thee lowly. 

{Guru i.Asa.] 

Weighed in the balance, he who bends down is pre- 
cious. 

[Guru 1. Suhi.] 

I am not good } none else is bad. 

[^uru* 1 Suhi.] 

If one becomes a slave of salves, and casts out the* 
self, then he finds Haii, 

[Guru ni,] 

As a fish cannot live without water. 

As a cuckoo cannot be satisfied without the 
xaindrop. 

As a deer (pierced, touched or enamored) by the 
sound (of a gong) runs towards it. 

As a black bee, thirsting for the scent of a flower, 
finding it, gets himself imprisoned. 

So the saints love God and are satisfied by seeing 
(Him). 

[Guru V. Jaitsari.] 

There are ijone who do not wrangle and oppose; 

Show them to me and I will praise them. 

[Guru 1. M&rs.] 


The devotees and wwldly men seldom agree. 

* ' [GarUlMajh.] 

tihe Guru’s favor, practise Raja Yoga 
iliere are few who annihilate duality (sense of 
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separation) and having destroyed it practise 
Ea]a Yoga 

[Guru V. Gauri.] 


He to whose eyes the collyrium of (Bivme) K't'ow- 
ledge has been applied, he beholds all (as) splen- 
dor. 

In the darkness of ignorance he sees not, and wand- 
ers again and again (in rebirth). 

[Guru V, Sorath.] 

I sought Him in the ten quarters, I found Him in 
the house ; 

I met him, when the true Guru brought me face to 
face with Him. 

[Guru 1. Onikar.] 


The delusion of whose breast (heart) is gone, 

Hindu and Musulman are the same before him, 

[Guru X*] 


One has become a shnven Sannyasl, and another 
a Yogi, a Brahtnachan, a Ya$i, is considered , a 
Hindu, a Turk (Musulman) a Bafazi, Imamshafi. 
But understand thou that humanity is one* The 
Maker, the Compassionate, is the same, the 
Nounsher, and the Kind One is the same ; fall 
not into the error and delusion of the difference 
of duality. One is to be served ; the Gurudeva 
, of all IS ope one is the Nature and know thou 
the Light to be one. The temple and the mosque 
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are tlie same, Piija and Nimiz (muslim pr^er) are 
one, all men are one, but many in manifestation ; 
so Gods and demons are one, Yak§has and Gan- 
<Jharvas, Hmtjus and Turks ate due to the dijffier- 
ent nature of the garbs of various lauds The 
eyes, the ears, the body, the make is one, com- 
bination of earth, air, fire, water, the signless 
Mlah is the same , Puraoas and Quran ate the 
nanie ; one is the nature and one is the make. 

As from one fire a crore of sparks arise, and^becom- 
ing separate merge again into the (same) fire, 
as from one {heap of) dust many particles fill (the 
sky) and these particles again disappear in the 
same dust , as in one river many ripples are form- 
ed, but these npples of water are called but 
water, so from the Universal Form conscious and 
unconscious beings have manifested, but they 
shall lose themselves into That from which they 
have come 

[Gurux Eavitu] 

Surely there is nothing m all these to which 
the heart of every one of us cannot answer, 
which the heart of every one of us cannot echo, 
only longing that we had the same passion and 
devotion and only longing that our devotion might 
be as clear as his. 

Such IS the teaching and such is the heart of 
Sikhism. Is there anjiihing in it which can serve 
but to bind together, to draw hearts close each to 
each, to bind men together m love ? When you 
7 
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t.TimV of Guru Nanak, think of one of those great 
R^phets of peace, who, from supreme love to God, 
would draw the blessed fruit of love to men,* and 
then you will see that the Sikh brothers are helpers in 
the building up of the one nation out of India with no 
quarrel against any, with no hatred against any, with 
no strife to divide them from any other faith. If they 
are faithful to the teachings of their Guru, they should 
be friends and unifiers wherever they go, bnilders-up 
and constructors of the national life. We should not 
be far wrong if we said that in this religion of pure 
Bhakti, of love to God and man, we have one of the 
forerunners of that ancient Divine Wisdom, which, in 
these later days, the great Lodge has given to man ; 
for here too is a unifier, a friend and a brother, here 
too IS a lover and a joiner of those who are nvals. 
When we speak the name of Guru Nanak, we speak 
the name of peace, and may He who watches over His 
own community make it one of the elements for the 
building of our India. 
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studied on a previous occasion and on this the seven 
religions that are found living side Tby side on the soil 
of India, and that have their adherents, one or 
another of them, in the various parts of the world 
To-day we are not going to talk of religions but of 
Religion ; not of the exoteric that divides but of the 
Spirit that unites , and we are to see what it is that 
in all ages of the world has been the root of every 
faith in turn, what has been thk ebligion in which 
every separate religion inheres, why at the present 
age of the world this'has come specially to the front, 
whereas ever before it has been, as it were, in the 
background, underlying and sup|H)rting all, but not 
asserting itself What is the significance of its later 
coming, and its meaning in the history of the world 
Those who have studied religions carefully, every 
student of religions, as we may say, has practically 
agreed that they have a common basis. Go far, far 
back into the i'm history of the past, when even 
tihe configuration of the globe was different from 
that which we know to-day, when the vast conti- 
nent of Atlantis stood where now the waves of the 
Atlantic roll; nay, further back in time even still, 
when the yet older continent of Lemuna was found 
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where now there are only fragments of Australia, 
New Zealand and Madagascar, fragments of a con- 
tinent long disappeared, long hidden Both are m 
these later years recognised by science , Lemuna is 
declared by Haeckel, the German scientist, to be the 
cradle of the human S^ce, as was taught by Madame 
Blavatsky before Inm. Atlantis is being recognised 
now by the evidence of the common fauna and flora, 
by the evidence of the races found alike in America 
and in Egypt, likenesses of religion, likenesses of 
hieroglyphics, so that the man who can translate 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt can translate those of 
the Mayas in Mexico. See how during the last pne 
hundred and twenty years, from the end of the 18 th 
century, when Dulaure and Bupuis wrote on the 
origin of faiths, see how during the whole of the 
19 th century, by student after student in the West, 
there has gradually giown up what^ is called the 
science of Comparative Mythology Looking into 
the far, tar past to which I have alluded, looking 
into the present, to the latest declarations of Euro- 
pean research, one great truth comes out As the 
antiquarian and archseologist dug down below the 
crust of the surface of the earth, and unbuned city 
after city, these long buried fragments have given 
up their evidence as to the religions of the past, 
their doctrines, their foundeis, and their symbolism, 
and have proved their unity. Europeans with the 
longing for knowledge that distinguishes them, and 
the thirst for facts which jou find as their charac- 
teristic, have been delving over the ancient world. 
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And what have they uncovered? They have dug 
down in one case through thirteen cities, built the 
one on the top of the other, each on ground that 
covered the ruins of a past one. A city was built on 
what was appirently solid ground, that city was 
dug through, then a layer of ground under the ruins 
of the city, and lo I beneath the ground another city 
Then ground, the earth, again; through that 
once more, until the third city is discovered, and 
so down and down and down, till thirteen cities are 
unburied and only then the virgin soil is found In 
another case, in the eighth city similarly unbuned, 
a vust library was diacoiered of more than one 
hundred thousand volumes, volumes made of clay, 
■written while the clay was .soft and then bated hard 
and so preserved , vast temples of splendid architec- 
ture, records of kings who, thirty years ago, were 
spoken of as ‘myths, but now are found* to be liiston- 
cal monarchs, stretching back to seven thousand 
years before the Chnstian Era. Then in Egypt, 
tombs opened which have been closed for, at least, 
ten thousand jeans, and from the mummied bodies 
of the dead fragments of papyrus taken, on which 
were written the beliefs of the ancient Egyptians, 
and the knowledge that the soul needed on the 
other side of death, to guide him through the intri- 
cacies of the unseen world. Treasures again in 
ancient China, leading up to' the famous Golden 
Temple of Atlantis, and allusion to the Lord of the 
Ckdden Gate, ‘who was the mighty EmiwKn>* 
lodg pensW Empire. The earth of the dead giving 
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up its secrets, and all bearing testimony to one 
mighty truth — ^the unity of religions. 

Not that alone. As explorers go among savage 
tribes, among barbarian peoples, at first they see only 
the outer worship of idol, of fetish, of totem, and 
think this IS the religion of the people. But present- 
ly they come into nearer touch with the people 
themselves. They wm their confidence, and the 
people begin to tell them something more than the 
outer s}Tnbols have revealed. They speak of a 
mighty Father, of* an all-embracing Presence, of 
One, too mighty to be named, too loving to need 
sacrifice or ojffenng from His children — a thought 
that to them is vague, that to them is far ojff, but 
ever the same tradition, that this was taught by the 
Pounder of their race, and has been handed down 
from generation to generation of wise men, as the 
heart of the -faith that has become sd degraded in 
modern times. 

What is the result of all the searchings ? That I can 
only indicate by two or three points, such as I have 
mentioned- There is no doubt about the result The 
result has founded a great school of Comparative 
Mythology. I give it its own name. That school has 
declared in the West, and proved it up to the hilt, that 
all religions have a single root, that all religions 
have the same doctrines, that all the religions have 
the tradition of a dmne human Founder, that all the 
religions teach the same morality, that all the reli- 
gions use the same symbolism. And on t|iis there is 
no doubt, for things have been dug up with the 
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symbols on them . the cross found in Etruscan graves 
beyond the iiu*mopy of man, bslced into the clay 
vessel that stand* at the foot of the corpse ; and tEe 
moment the grave is opened, so ancient is it, thiat a 
tosh, as it were, of the corpse is seen and %n but 
dust. But the clay remains. In Maya temples un- 
bnned, in Egyptian tombs unsealed, the same symbols 
of cross, of triangle, of point, of circle, familiar to 
every student. The comparative mythologist draws 
his conclusion. It was aimed originally against one 
faith, Christianity, for it was in Christendom, from 
Christendom, that the discoveries were made. What 
was the conclusion ? All religions have one basis ; all 
religions have one foundation ; all religions are forms 
of the idea ; and then — that foundation is human 

ignoranoe. The savage barbarian personified the 
powers of nature j he saw the sun in his majesty, he 
h^rd the wind in its fury, the earthquake shattered 


the mountain, the torrent over-fiooded the valley, and 
he said : Thwe we the Gods who are angry, I must 
propitiate them and make them my fnends.” And out 
of that personification of the saiage,. said the com- 

paratire mythology* 8^^ 

no matter how refined it may he now, no 
matter how philost^hjo it later might haye become, 
w> Wfditer what ipi.3f be the crudities of the old and 
^ lUPfeo^ of aew, this is the basis of all 
-humaa ign9«M»«e 

BOMSomifwWl , Mltoe iwfi seeing ,that a» God. Out of 
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same, and what can the same he save the sameness 
of Ignorance in the human savage, out of whom we 
have evolved ^ That was the attack that was made 
upon religions — ^a fatal attack, because based on facts, 
because based on what could be seen and handled , 
and these are the things which appeal most to the 
majority 

And then what happened ^ Ah ^ before the ^eatest 
of the discoveries were yet made, before these later 
unburyings which have strengthened the facts, there 
came a whisper in another voice, there came a quiet 
message of another kind Yes, the facts are true , 
only the ignorant can deny. The eaith holds buried 
in her bosom thousands of other facts still more 
remarkable, thousands of other proofs still more over- 
whelming, thousands of things yet to be discovered, 
all of which will strengthen the conclusion that 
religions have but one basis and are founded on one 
set of facts But while the comparative mytho- 
logists are accurate in their facts, they are wrong in 
their deduction. Deduction is not a fact, but only 
their idea of the meaning of the fact Separate the 
fact from the deduction, separate the mistake from 
the truth, and see in all these signs hidden in the 
earth, see in all these discoveries from the unbuned 
past, see and proclaim the truth that while all 
religions have one basis, that basis is the Divine 
Wisdom and not human ignorance, that basis is m 
the knowledge given by the Hages, who are but one 
body, the spiritual G-uardians of mankind. The facts 
are there , the deduction is wrong.” 
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Is this message true ? How are we to judge Wliat 
IS the ev'idenee? There is a point that, until the Woicl 
was spoken that it was not inevitable to take human 
Ignorance as the root, had not struck tlie religious 
world. The evidence is cie^^r and plain that all may 
read who care to study Did the savage evolve ni his 
bnitality, from his idol worship, from his fetiehism, 
and from his totemism, did he evolve the idea of that 
wondrous over-arching Presence which he dnnly 
believes in to-day, and says is a tmdition of the past ^ 
How out of his narrow biain, how out of his ignorant 
mind, how out of Ins cruel and blood-thirst} heait, 
did there rise this wondrous idea of a Universal Father, 
of one over-archmg Presence, that einbiaces all in 
love ^ What says, not the savage, but the liteiature of 
the past, the literature of China, the literature of 
Persia, the liteiature ot India, the literatuieof Egypt 
—•what does it say ’ It tells us of mighty thoughts, 
that no modern lias been able to rival m sublimity. 
Take the Clasnc of Purify from China, and tell me if 
modern China can produce a gem of spiritual 
and philosophic tlionght fit to place side by side 
with that inheritance that, they say, came from far 
off Atlantis *** Take the mighty teachings of India, the 
glonous Upanishats, and tell me what modem writer, 
great as he may be, can write with that Sublimity, 
with that depth of philosophic thought, with tliat 
magnificence of poetic diction, of tho Supreme and 
Universal, Self ? Take the GS-thas of Zoroastrianism, 
^ip^gled and fragmentary as they are, ca^ you read 
them without feeling the breathing of a knowledge 
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which no modern can match ^ Take the Book of the 
Deadf of Egypt, taking its name from the breasts of 
the dead from whom it was gathered, and read its 
sublime ntterences, its deep philosophy, its mystic 
yearmngs, and tell me whether in your modern 
writings, you will find such thought as that ? Does 
religion grow, has it advanced, is it refined from the 
crude imaginings of the savage ^ Is that the evidence ? 
or is it the evidence that the Divine Men who gave 
the knowledge gave the highest at the beginning, 
and that those who followed have lowered it and not 
raised it, and by their later ignorance have confused 
it, instead of illuminating it ? 

I appeal to the literature of the world, as to 
whose age there is no doubt amongst scholars, I 
appeal to the Upanishats, even taking them at the 
miserably short time that the western Orientalist gives 
to them , I appeal to the G3;thas of the Zoroastnan ; I 
appeal to the fragments unburied from the past , and 
I challenge the modern world — Where is your wis- 
dom that can stand side by side with this ? Ah ! you 
have a great many facts, you can tell us a great deal 
about the outer world, you can explain to us much 
of the phenomena among which we live , but where 
is your knowledge of the Divine, where is ydur 
knowledge of the heights of morality, and of the 
depths of philosophic thought^ Your books are 
chfld^s .play beside the thoughts of the ancients, 4jhe 
babbling of children beside the words of the Saviors 
of the race 

In morality, can your loftiest flights of morality — 
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if lofty flights there be, as the Data of Ethics of 
Herbert Spencer, as one of the greatest of modern 
writers — ^be put beside the ethical teachings of the 
Lord Buddha, and does the world find in it the 
inspiration to noble living that His words have 
exercised for more than 2,000 years ^ 

The evidence is overwhelming- Every religion 
looks hack to its Pounder for its highest teachings- 
Can the- Archbishop of to-day rival the teachings of 
Christ ? Can the Musulman Moulvi of to-day rival 
the teachings of the great Arabian Prophet ? Can the 
Zoroastrian Mobed speak such words of morality as 
breathe from his own ancient literature ^ Where is 
tho modem Brahmana who can speak as Shri Krshna 
and Eamachandia spoke, or give us the noble morality 
that we find in the ancient literature ^ I appeal to 
history against imagination , I appeal to facts against 
western fancies; and I declare — and I challenge any 
one who had studied to deny — ^that the proof is clear 
of Divine Wisdom underlying all religions, that it is 
the diseased fancy of the comparative mythologist 
which has seen in ignorance the root of all which has 
made man heroic, of all which has comforted man in 
death and ennobled him in life, which has driven the 
martyr to the stake, which has sent the hero joyfully 
to dWth^ wh^oh has made the happiness and the glory 
of th^"mi&i%na the wisdom of the Sage Let them 
be silent before an antiquity that they cannoj} rival, 
before the teachings of the divine Gruardians of 
humanity that no modern pigmy can even touch with 
the tips of his fingers- 
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The root of every religion is Divine Wisdom* 

My brothers, I h{(,ve sometimes wished the word 
Theosophy had not been used, because to the 
Ignorant it gives the idea of a new thing* Of course 
every scholar knows it is not new, but was used 
among the Greeks, among the Neoplatonists In the 
olassical language of western Europe, Tfaeos is God 
and Sophia is Wisdom Divine Wisdom l<^ the 
English translation of the word Theosophy Take 
it in Samskit and you have the Brahma Vidi/a^ 
Better m a way, one fancies it might have been, 
among the English-speaking people, if only the name 
Divine Wisdom had been used , for then wdio would 
•dare to arrogate it as his own, would dare to exclude 
his brother from it, who would dare to say that 
“^'it IS mine and not thme,” or make it separate 
— the one all-embracing Truth ’ The moment }ou 
get a name, you seem to get a label , this man is a 
Theosophist and that man is not There is where our 
Ignorance spoils the message %tf the Mighty Ones, and 
our arrogance and self-asseition narrow the grandeur 
of Their truth Divine Wisdom — what can that be 
but the all-inclusive truth that as God is one and in- 
divisible, so IS His Wisdom all-embracing ^ It is t;lns 
whole body of Divine Wisdom, of which we know a 
letter or two, scarcely a syllable, certainly not a word, 
to which really belongs the name of Theosophy* We 
•call oiir fragments by the same name* The divine 
Teachers of men— that wonderful group of Men who 
have climbed to perfection, and who love Their race 
so well that They will not leave it, but stay with it to 
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gmde mA halp and forward the ^volution of roanjaiad. 
^UvB in ^fhait own hands the Dmne Wisdom,, as the 
precious inheritance of the race. They send ,ont ope 
of their number, a Mann He builds a race , He gives 
their polity, He gives them their exoteric faith. He 
gives tliem the inner mystic meaning of the fragjgaent 
of truth He imparts. They send opt a Zarathushtra 
and He goes wi‘»twai*d, giving to a different spb-race 
another fmgnient of the same teaching, , to 

their special evolution. They send, out an Qrp^eus, 
and He goes to Gieece, and there g;ives the religion 
of beauty, suitable to the evolution of that branch 
of the Keltic race. They send out a Budi^ha, and 
He comes to preach an infinite compassion,^ apd to 
prepare p splendid moral teaching for nop-metaphysi- 
oal races They send out a Christ, and He stands by 
the cradle of civilisation which has just to be borp m 
the West, to bless it, to guide it, to traip it, to give it 
the special type of religion most suited for its energ- 
etic, for its active, concrete-piinded thought. They 
send out a Muhammad and He goes to Arabia , He 
cmlises, He teaches. He builds. He brings back to 
Europe, that had lost it, the science which made the 
renaissance of learning possible Andno^ny another 
They send out, as the Nanak that we wei’© thinking of 
yes^rday, as MahSvira and His predecessors that we 
spoke of the day before. Every Prophet from this 
same Iiodge, the same mighty Brotherhood^ bringing 
the same Ines^ge, modified only by the circumstance 
of the time, the same external truths identical ip 0very 
faith I ihe One Supreme Existence, the One without a 
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second, innumerable hosts of Shining Ones, JpOTas 
or Angels, who carry out His will and administer Hii 
law ; the human Spirit, like Himself, of His own natmre, 
unfolding his divine powers by reincarnation and by 
karma, until he stands a God manifest, as he has ever 
been a God in his own inherent nature. These are 
some of the truths you find in every religion, and if 
you take the teachings of the Pounders, there will not 
be one of them lacking, but sometimes in modern 
time, 01^ or another has slipped away by. ignorance, 
and so a g^p is left in the fair edifice of that special 
religion. 

At last the time came when the great Brotherhood 
foresaw that the age was npe, and that the religons 
of the world should now have re-supplied what they 
bad lost by efflux of time, and should learn their 
unity amid diversity of external forms , and then came 
the latest message, the message of the Divine Wis- 
d.om, in, its own name, to the world. 

Ifojir what does it mean to the world It means, 
as, ' all history teUs us, a great step forward m 
civilisation and a change m tjhe type of the civili- 
sation. I said, as all history tells us Look back 
as you will, in the history of the past — ^and wise 
tmen read history that they may undei^tand the 
present and forecast the future — ^look back at the 
history of the, past, and where do you find a civilisa- 
tipn |ou»ded which was not preceded by a spijntual 
movement? P»atj .^ryan race with its Mann 
h^ orfgin n“d its polity, ere it was bnilded into 
tl^, mighty pyo^fie oif anew* Aryava^|$, Among 
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the IrSnians, in the religion of the prophet Zaia- 
^ihushtra a civilisation grew up, flourishing under its 
fostering influence Greece and Rome developed 
under the influence of the religions which were 
founded on the Orphic tradition derived from India, 
derived from Egypt, made stronger and more scien- 
tific by Pythagoras the wonderful, made beautiful by 
all the art of Greece. Come later down, and see how 
Rome IS going to die, and when the vffcst hordes of 
barbarians is going to sweep Aown over the corpse of 
the Empire of Rome and Byzantium, see how before 
that cataclysm the Chnst is born, and another form 
of religion is ready to take up the seething elements 
of dying Rome, and to vratch over the birth-pangs 
of the Christendom that is to be born. See when 
the Arabian civilisation is to appear, and the Moor 
and the Saracen are to illuminate the western world, 
how, ere they can move, Muhammad must come to 
guide and direct, to shape their thoughts, to 
mould their teachings. 

Are you so blind that you cannot read, or do you 
think so little that, when a new birth-hour is upon 
humanity, you cannot see the signs of the coming 
birth and understand its nature ? 

What is the difference of this modern message of 
the Bivine Wisdom, as compared with the messages 
of the past t Every one of those founded a new religion. 
Every one of them made a special faith, every one of 
them shaped a special civilisation All who came 
within the pale were believers; all who were out- 
side were unbelievers. The new message builds up 
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no new pate, j&nds no new religion, inake« no 
separation between man and man , it declare§ 
that every religion is God-given, and has in it 
all that IS needed for those who follow it. It bids 
the Hindu remain a Hindu, but drop his formalism, 
his pride and his feehng of being above the other 
religions of the world and of having to himself 
a special knowledge while others are outside* It 
bids the Parsi remember that he has a religion 
given by a divine Prophet, but that he in follow- 
ing Him, must honor the Prophets of others. It 
says to the Christian . Do not think that your faith is 
unique, it is all you need, go below the surface, 
understand its^ philosophy, remember its mysticism 
and do not be bound only by the outer formalism 
which has been imposed by ignorance and not by 
knowledge It says to the Musulman. What is 
this calling unbelievers men of other faiths, when 
the Prophet said ^^Say, we make no distinction betVeen 
the Prophets, but every m<iu ludl tollow Ins own 
leader,” Then, as this message peals forth m the 
world, men of other faiths remember that after all it is 
not new. The Hindu answers • Why, I was taught 
that in the Bhaga%ad-G7faj for did not Shri Kj'^hna 
say ^ On any road whereby a man comes to me, 
on that road will I meet him, for all roads are mine, 
0 son of Kunti?” And the Glmstian says Why, 
did not the Christ say . “ Other sheep I have which 
are not of this fold; them also must I bring, and 
they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd. ” Does not the Sufi say . 
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^^Why, I Ixare learned that as many ways there 
are to God as there are breaths among the sons 
of men/^ Whence then this narrowness, this igno- 
rance; it IS our pride, our desire to have a truth 
from which other men are shut out, that we may 
feel ourselves unique and divinely favored, where- 
as the glory of the Spirit is m that it includes all 
and excludes none, and that none in whom the 
Divine Spirit dwells — ^and He dwells in all — can be 
shut out from the all-embracing love of God But 
men say Rehgions teach differently One says Go 
this way , another says . Go that way , one says Walk 
along this road, another says Walk along mine 
Don't we do the same ^ You want to come to 
Adyar, You are coming from Ceylon, from Trichi- 
nopoly, from Madura. You walk to the north, and 
if a man says • Which way shall I go to Adyar ? the 
answer is “ Go north A man comes from Benares 
or AllahabSd, and says : How shall I go to Adyar ? 
the answer is . Go south A clear contradiction , 
there is no doubt about it. When a man from Bom- 
bay says : How shall I get to Adyar ? the answer is ; 
^^Go east," and from Burma Go west" Contra- 
dictions manifest. Ah I God is the centre and we 
are all on the circumference; we come from many 
points, but there is but one centre to the circle— and 
that IS God Himself. He has placed us in many 
places, all round the circle of His world. He is One ; 
from Him we went out to the 'circumference, and to 
Him we shall return to the centre. Our faces may 
be set in different direction, but that is because we 
8 
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start from different points. He is the one and the 
same centre, and we all seek Him, and none but 
Him, though we go by different roads 
But I said, there was a significance in this. It 
tells us of the birth of a new civilisation. Another 
great religious impulse has come to the world, and 
it runs before another great step forward in the 
civilisation of the race. It means the birth of a new 
era, it means the coming of a higher social stage , 
it means the dawmng of a fairer world | it means an 
onward step in the climbing of humanity towards 
God, and as every civilisation bears the mark of the 
spiritual movement which preceded and heralded it, 
and which surrounds and guides it, therefore we know 
that the coming civilisation shall not be of the com- 
petition of the present but of co-operation and of 
brotherly love, shall not be based on race antago- 
nisms but on race unions, on love between race and 
race It knows no outcast, it knows no alien, it knows 
no stranger; every one is included in its all- 
embracing love, and the civilisation to be born 
of it shall be the civibsation of Brotherhood, when 
men shall love each other, and worship under many 
forms the One, the Indivisible. For the truth is that 
the Divine Wisdom is like the sun in heaven, and 
as the sun shines upon every part of the earth, shines 
down into every man^s compound, no matter how 
high the walls that he may build round it, for the 
sun IS higher than all, so does the Divine Wisdom 
shine down inuo every religion; and though a man 
may build bamers, the sun of Dmne Wisdom is 
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higher than them all, and it shmes on every man’s 
face and illuminates it, and at last men will realise 
that the sun is one 

But you see so many faiths, because you need 
Manas, the mmd, to grow and develope Take a ray 
of our sun-light and pass it through a prism, on the 
other side, seven colors will be painted Take a spirit- 
ual truth and pass it through the prism of the 
human intellect, and the one white truth shmes out 
in seven different colors. That is necessary, because 
man’s mind must be developed, his intellect must 
grow I it grows by trouble and struggle, it grows by 
challenge and by questioning, it grows by fighting 
and by war But higher than intellect is Buddhi, the 
Pare Beason, that sees unity where Manas sees divi- 
sion, and higher yet the Spint which is the same in 
all, and which, reahsed, makes the feeling of human 
unity 

Now we may say that when the Theosophical 
Society was founded, there was made what is called 
a nucleus. What is a nucleus ^ A nucleus is the grow- 
ing point, the growing centre rather, in a cell, where- 
in all the life-forCes are gathered and whence they 
radiate out. Take a cell as science sees it, and the 
scientific man will tell you of the growth of the cell, 
its organisation, its multiplication, depend on a tiny 
point visible under a high power of the microscope 
Prom that all organisation, all growth, all multiplica- 
tion, must proceed. That is a nucleus That is what 
the Society is — a nucleus, nothing more A little 
thing, a small thing, but in it are the liie-iorces which 
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spread m every direction, whioli will organise, will 
cause growth, will enable multiplication to take place 
A. nucleus That is our Society. 

Is it not proved by the few years that lie behind uh 
whether, wherever the Society has gone; growth in 
religion has taken place ? It came to India ; Hinduism 
began to revive It spread to Ceylon, Buddhism 
slowly began to bo vitalised. It spread through 
Christendom ; you find the mystic side returning to 
Christianity, and reincarnation preached in the 
pulpits of Christian churches Wherever it goes, it 
proves its nature as a nucleus j almost imperceptible 
in its numbers, but how mighty the force, because a. 
nucleus is a thing of the life A nucleus is only an 
organ that the life has made for itself. It is nothing 
but a few scraps of matter arranged in a particular 
way by the life The life is everything, and that is 
the life that all the great Teachers are spreading, 
through Theosophy, in all the religions of the 
world Every great Teacher in turn vivifies His own 
faith by using this instrument that has been madej; 
and wherever it goes, new life comes, not hy the 
Society, but only through it as a channel 

And what more ? As some have said ; Why concern 
yourselves only with spiritual matters ? Why should 
not the Society plunge itself into other matters, into 
politics, into social reforms and what not^ Hmt 
IS not its work. Have you, again, read history so 
badly? What is the first mark of degeneration of 
a people ^ The lessening of spirituality. Ah f my Hnidfi 
brothers, need I say that to you, who know that 
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as spirittjality passed out of your religion, India woa^ 
down and down. Trace the order First the spirit ualitj 
lessens, then mtellectual power diminishes, and lastly, 
material prespenty grows less and less* That is the 
order through which every nation passes, wlien it is 
going downwai’d First, the religion shows it , then 
the intellect shows it ; and lastly, a.v a a esulf^ the outer 
prospenty shows it How then shall it he re-built ? By 
beginning with the spirituality, by building up again 
the spiritual life, by rivifymg again the spiritual 
thought, by telling men that only where the Spirit is, 
there is the source of life, and that where that lives, 
there live aU good things That has been the first work, 
the great work of the Society And the second stage 
IS the intellectuak Do you notice how the Society has 
gradually taken that up, how it has helped religions 
m their educative influences as well, and how, the 
second stage of its work here, where it is so necessary, 
IS to build up the nght type of education, so that 
the intellect may develop, and yet be dominated by 
the Spirit and accompanied by nght emotion and 
right conduct* That is the second stage of the 
theosophical work, to give the mtelleot back to the 
nation. Given the spiritual, given the intellectual, 
the material will follow of itself That is but an 
effect, that is but a result A spiritual and highly 
trained intellectual people, they can shape their own 
road, they can build their own prosperity As pros- 
perity vanished and the intellect degenerated, as 
spmtuahty passed, so will prospenty come back 
inevitably after a true religion and right education 
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have been established That is the road that some 
of us, following our great Teachers, are striving to 
tread, not ourselves as teachers but as messengers 
merely, taking no authority but only telling what 
we have heard and seen, asking no man to believe 
until his own intellect is convinced For the worst 
hypocncy of all is to say I believe,'^ ere the intel- 
lect has been illuminated, and to repeat the creed with 
the lips, which has no place in the intellect, no 
answer in the heart 

No man may be coerced into any form of belief 
Who shall dare to coerce the free Spirt, finding his 
own way, shaping his own future, accordmg to his 
own word Atmai wills, and all follows that will, and 
who shall dictate to another the road along which he 
shall go ? 

Keep your own faith, but honor the faiths of 
your brothers, religious unity is no more to be 
found in the form of a single religion, but in the 
realisation that all faiths are one, that all faiths have 
the same ongin and lead to the same end. Drop all 
the words of reproach that we all too often use in 
spec<,king of men of other faiths ; do not let harsh 
terms come *f rom the mouth The term Mlechchha, 
the term Infidel, the term Unbeliever, the term 
Heathen, these are of the devil of separateness and 
not of the divine Spirit of unity Do not let your 
lips speak hard words Your brother differs from 
you* What does it matter 

Are you so infallible, do you so hold the whole 
truth, that you shall bUme him because his view of 
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truth IS a little different from your own ? Why what 
a poor thing truth would be, if you or I could grasp 
it all, if you or I could see it all, if you or I could 
speak it all Truth is infinite as God, and who 
shall declare His powers ’ Every truth is a ray from 
Him, as every beauty is a ray of His Beauty Every- 
thing that IS fair and lovely is but a broken fragment 
coming from His light Why should we hate There 
IS more that unites us than separates us The things 
that separate are external — the skin, the hair, the 
color, the race, the bowing towards east or west 
The special names and labels that we give to universal 
truths — are these things to separate the sons of God, 
the heirs of immortality, the Gods-in-the-making, 
who have but one hope, one life and one Self ^ 

Is not the world fairer for the different faiths? 
Do we not know more truths, because so many have 
spoken differently ? If a man has a truth to speak 
that others know not, let him speak it out Let us 
listen. It may be that God has shown him some 
glimpse of His light to which our eyes are blind. 
Do not silence him By silencing him you may be 
silencing the very voice of God There is no such 
thing as a heretic There is only the eye that sees 
the truth in a little different way, that we may learn 
and make our truth the richer because our brother 
has told us something that before we did hot know. 
Religion, I have thought sometimes, is a mighty 
crown which is to crown humanity in days to come. 
When a ctcotii being made for some Imperial coro- 
n^iiS'^oe/'th*B'‘5^j^r choose jewels only of one 
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color? Does he choose only the emerald or the 
ruby, the topaz or the amethyst, the pearl or the 
diamond, and make tho Imperial Crown of one color 
and of one set of 3awek^only ^ No, no , he takes every 
color and every 3ewel that he can find on the surface 
of the world, and seeks fresh shades, fresh hues and 
fresh colors , he re30ices when he finds some new 
shade m the emerald or the ruby that will add one 
glint more to the Imperial Diadem, So with the 
religions of the world. Bach Eeligion is a 3ewel with 
lus owp color, each religion IS a gem with its own hue, 
and all are taken by the mighty Jeweller, in order to 
form the crown which He will place on the brow of 
Humanity He takes every gem with its own color 
and does not try to make it like its neighbor, but 
rather unlike, the more unlike the better , He fastens 
them together with the gold of Love, He sets them in 
the setting of Knowledge, and at the very top, He places 
the Kohinoor of the Divine Wisdom, the white diamond 
which has in it every color and shows no one hue 
alone. Such is the crown of the future, such is the 
diadem that God is preparing for Humanity, and 
when it IS ready and every religion is set in love and 
in knowledge, then God will place it on the head of 
the Son of Man, and Humanity, enthroned on earth, 
will at last know its unity and know it is one with 
the Divine Oneness Who then, in that glorious day, 
shall regret the difficulties of the past, when the splen- 
did consummation is r<="ached? 
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The 1977 
Massey Lectures 


Ever since the advent of science in the seventeenth 
century, we have rejected mythology as a product of 
superstitious and primitive minds Only now are we 
coming to a fuller appreciation of the nature and role 
of myth in human history In these five lectures, the dis- 
tinguished social anthropologist, Claude Levi-Strauss, 
offers the insights of a lifetime spent interpreting myths 
and trying to discover their significance for human 
understanding 

Entitled ‘Myth and Meaning,’ the talks were broad- 
cast on the CBC Radio series. Ideas, in December 1977 
They were assembled from a series of lengthy conver- 
sations between Professor Levi-Strauss and Carole Orr 
Jerome, producer in the Pans bureau of the cbc The 
programs were organized by Geraldine Sherman, exec- 
utive producer of Ideas, and produced by Bernie Lucht 

The lectures have been expanded for publication to 
include some material which, for reasons of time, 
could not be used in the original broadcasts The 
spoken words have been minimally edited to make 
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them conform to the more rigid conventions of print 
Carole Orr Jerome’s main questions to Professor 
L6vi-Strauss, which helped shape the course of the 
lectures, were as follows 

CHAPTER ONE 

Many of your readers think that you are trying to 
bring us back to mythical thought, that we have lost 
something very precious and that we must try to gain 
It back Does this mean that science and modern 
thought must go out the window and that we must 
go back to mythical thought^ 

What IS structuralism^ How did you arrive at the 
idea that structural thought was a possibility^ 

Is It necessary to have order and rules to have 
meaning? Can you have meaning in chaos? What do 
you mean that order is preferable to disorder? 

CHAPTERS TWO AND THREE 

There are those who say that the thinking of so-called 
primitive people is inferior to scientific thinking They 
say that it is inferior, not because of a matter of style, 
but because, scientifically speaking, it is wrong How 
would you compare ‘primitive’ thought with ‘scienti- 
fic’ thought? 

Aldous Huxley, in his discussion in The Doors of 
Perception, said that most of us use only a certain 
amount of our mental powers and the rest of them 
are completely shut away Do you feel that in the 
kind of lives we lead today, we are using less of our 
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mental capacities than the people you write of who 
thought in a mythical fashion’ 

Nature shows us a variegated world, and we’ve 
tended to pick up on the differences between us 
rather than the similarities m the development of our 
cultures Do you think we are developing to a point 
where we can start closing many of the divisions that 
exist between us’ 

CHAPTER FOUR 

There is the old problem of the investigator who 
changes the subject of his investigation by simply 
being there In looking at our collections of mytho- 
logical stories, do they have meaning and order of 
their own, or has order been imposed by the anthro- 
pologists who have collected the stories’ 

What IS the difference between the conceptual 
organization of mythological thinking and that of 
history’ Does the mythological telling of a story deal 
with historical facts, then transform them and use 
them in another way’ 

CHAPTER FIVE 

Could you talk m general about the relationship 
between myth and music’ 

You have said that both myth and music stem 
from language but evolve in different directions 
What do you mean by this’ 
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An Introduction 


Although I am going to talk about what I have written, 
my books and papers and so on, unfortunately I forget 
what I have written practically as soon as it is finished 
There is probably going to be some trouble about that 
But nevertheless I think there is also something signif- 
icant about It, in that I don’t have the feeling that I 
write my books I have the feeling that my books get 
written through me and that once they have got across 
me I feel empty and nothing is left 

You may remember that I have written that myths 
get thought in man unbeknownst to him This has 
been much discussed and even criticized by my English- 
speaking colleagues, because their feeling is that, from 
an empirical point of view, it is an utterly meaningless 
sentence But for me it describes a lived experience, 
because it says exactly how I perceive my own rela- 
tionship to my work That is, my work gets thought 
in me unbeknown to me 

I never had, and still do not have, the perception of 
feeling my personal identity I appear to myself as the 
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place where something is going on, but there is no ‘I’, 
no ‘me ’ Each of us is a kind of crossroads where 
things happen The crossroads is purely passive, some- 
thing happens there A different thing, equally valid, 
happens elsewhere There is no choice, it is just a mat- 
ter of chance 

I don’t pretend at all that, because I think that way, 
I am entitled to conclude that mankind thinks that 
way too But I believe that, for each scholar and each 
writer, the particular way he or she thinks and writes 
opens a new outlook on mankind And the fact that I 
personally have this idiosyncracy perhaps entitles me 
to point to something which is valid, while the way in 
which my colleagues think opens different outlooks, 
all of which are equally valid 
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The Meeting of 
Myth and Science 


Let me start with a personal confession There is a 
magazine which I read faithfully each month from the 
first line to the last, even though I don’t understand 
all of It, It IS the Scientific American I am extremely 
eager to be as informed as possible of everything that 
takes place in modem science and its new develop- 
ments My position in relation to science is thus not 
a negative one 

Secondly, I think there are some things we have 
lost, and we should try perhaps to regain them, be- 
cause I am not sure that in the kind of world in which 
we are living and with the kind of scientific thinking 
we are bound to follow, we can regain these things 
exactly as if they had never been lost, but we can try 
to become aware of their existence and their impor- 
tance. 

In the third place, my feeling is that modern science 
IS not at all moving away from these lost things, but 
that more and more it is attempting to remtegrate 
them in the field of scientific explanation The real 
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gap, the real separation between science and what we 
might as well call mythical thought for the sake of 
finding a convenient name, although it is not exactly 
that - the real separation occurred in the seventeenth 
and the eighteenth century At that time, with Bacon, 
Descartes, Newton, and the others, it was necessary 
for science to build itself up against the old genera- 
tions of mythical and mystical thought, and it was 
thought that science could only exist by turning its 
back upon the world of the senses, the world we see, 
smell, taste, and perceive, the sensory was a delusive 
world, whereas the real world was a world of mathe- 
matical properties which could only be grasped by the 
intellect and which was entirely at odds with the false 
testimony of the senses This was probably a neces- 
sary move, for experience shows us that thanks to this 
separation - this schism if you like - scientific thought 
was able to constitute itself 

Now, my impression (and, of course, I do not talk 
as a scientist - I am not a physicist, I am not a biolo- 
gist, I am not a chemist) is that contemporary science 
IS tending to overcome this gap, and that more and 
more the sense data are being remtegrated into scien- 
tific explanation as something which has a meaning, 
which has a truth, and which can be explained 

Take, for instance, the world of smells We were ac- 
customed to think that this was entirely subjective, 
outside the world of science Now the chemists are 
able to tell us that each smell or each taste has a cer- 
tain cheimcal composition and to give us the reasons 
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why subjectively some smells or some tastes feel to us 
as having something in common and some others seem 
widely different 

Let’s take another example There was in philoso- 
phy from the time of the Greeks to the eighteenth 
and even the nineteenth century - and there still is to 
some extent - a tremendous discussion about the ori- 
gin of mathematical ideas - the idea of the line, the 
idea of the circle, the idea of the triangle There were, 
in the mam, two classical theories one of the mind as 
a tabula rasa, with nothing in it in the beginning, ev- 
erything comes to it from experience It is from seeing 
a lot of round objects, none of which were perfectly 
round, that we are able nevertheless to abstract the 
idea of the circle The second classical theory goes 
back to Plato, who claimed that such ideas of the cir- 
cle, of the triangle, of the line, are perfect, innate in 
the mind, and it is because they are given to the mind 
that we are able to project them, so to speak, on real- < 
ity, although reality never offers us a perfect circle or 
a perfect triangle 

Now, contemporary researchers on the neurophysi- 
ology of vision teach us that the nervous cells in the 
retina and the other apparatus behind the retina are 
specialized some cells are sensitive only to straight 
direction, in the vertical sense, others in the horizon- 
tal, others in the oblique, some of them to the rela- 
tionship between the background and the central fig- 
ures, and the like So - and I simplify very much be- 
cause It IS too complicated for me to explain this in 
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English - this whole problem of experience versus 
mind seems to have a solution in the structure of the 
nervous system, not in the structure of the mind or in 
experience, but somewhere between mind and experi- 
ence in the way our nervous system is built and in the 
way It mediates between mind and experience 

Probably there is something deep in my own mind, 
which makes it likely that I always was what is now 
being called a structuralist My mother told me that, 
when I was about two years old and still unable to 
read, of c'^urse, I claimed that actually I was able to 
read And when I was asked why, I said that when I 
looked at the signboards on shops - for instance, bou- 
langer (baker) or toucher (butcher) - I was able to 
read something because what was obviously similar, 
from a graphic point of view, in the writing could not 
mean anything other than ‘bou,’ the same first sylla- 
ble of toucher and boulanger Probably there is noth- 
ing more than that in the structuralist approach, it is 
the quest for the invariant, or for the invariant ele- 
ments among superficial differences 
Throughout my life, this search was probably a pre- 
dominant interest of mine When I was a child, for a 
while my mam interest was geology The problem m 
geology IS also to try to understand what is invariant 
in the tremendous diversity of landscapes, that is, to 
be able to reduce a landscape to a finite number of 
geological layers and of geological operations Later as 
an adolescent, I spent a great part of my leisure time 
drawing costumes and sets for opera The problem 
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there is exactly the same - to try to express in one 
language, that is, the language of graphic arts and 
painting, something which also exists m music and in 
the libretto, that is, to try to reach the invariant prop- 
erty of a very complex set of codes (the musical code, 
the literary code, the artistic code) The problem is to 
find what is common to all of them It’s a problem, 
one might say, of translation, of translating what is 
expressed in one language - or one code, if you prefer, 
but language is sufficient - into expression in a differ- 
ent language 

Structuralism, or whatever goes under that name, 
has been considered as something completely new and 
at the time revolutionary, this, I think, is doubly false 
In the first place, even m the field of the humanities, 
it IS not new at all, we can follow very well this trend 
of thought from the Renaissance to the nineteenth 
century and to the present time But it is also wrong 
for another reason what we call structuralism in the 
field of linguistics, or anthropology, or the like, is 
nothing other than a very pale and faint imitation of 
what the ‘hard sciences,’ as I think you call them in 
English, have been doing all the time 

Science has only two ways of proceeding it is ei- 
ther reductionist or structuralist It is reductionist 
when It IS possible to find out that very complex phe- 
nomena on one level can be reduced to simpler phe- 
nomena on other levels For instance, there is a lot in 
life which can be reduced to physicochemical process- 
es, which explain a part but not all And when we are 
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confronted with phenomena too complex to be re- 
duced to phenomena of a lower order, then we can 
only approach them by looking to their relationships, 
that IS, by trying to understand what kind of original 
system they make up This is exactly what we have 
been trying to do in linguistics, in anthropology, and 
m different fields 

It IS true - and let’s personalize nature for the sake 
of the argument - that Nature has only a limited num- 
ber of procedures at her disposal and that the kinds of 
procedure which Nature uses at one level of reality are 
bound to reappear at different levels The genetic 
code IS a very good example, it is well known that, 
when the biologists and the geneticists had the prob- 
lem of describing what they had discovered, they 
could do nothing better than borrow the language of 
linguistics and to speak of words, of phrase, of accent, 
of punctuation marks, and the like I do not mean at 
all that It IS the same thing, of course, it is not But it 
IS the same kind of problem arising at two different 
levels of reality 

It would be very far from my mind to try to reduce 
culture, as we say in our anthropological jargon, to na- 
ture, but nevertheless what we witness at the level of 
culture are phenomena of the same kind from z. for- 
mal point of view (I do not mean at all substantially) 
We can at least trace the same problem to the mind 
that we can observe on the level of nature, though, of 
course, the cultural is much more complicated and 
calls upon a much larger number of variables 
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I’m not trying to formulate a philosophy, or even a 
theory Since I was a child, I have been bothered by, 
let’s call It the irrational, and have been trying to find 
an order behind what is given to us as a disorder It so 
happened that I became an anthropologist, as a mat- 
ter of fact not because I was interested in anthropol- 
ogy, but because I was trying to get out of philosophy 
It also so happened that in the French academic 
framework, where anthropology was at the time not 
taught as a discipline in its own right in the universi- 
ties, it was possible for somebody trained in philoso- 
phy and teaching philosophy to escape to anthropol- 
ogy I escaped there, and was confronted immediately 
by one problem - there were lots of rules of marriage 
all over the world which looked absolutely meaning- 
less, and It was all the more irritating because, if they 
were meaningless, then there should be different rules 
for each people, though nevertheless the number of 
rules could be more or less finite So, if the same ab- 
surdity was found to reappear over and over again, 
and another kind of absurdity also to reappear, then 
this was something which was not absolutely absurd, 
otherwise it would not reappear 

Such was my first orientation, to try to find an or- 
der behind this apparent disorder And when after | 
working on the kinship systems and marriage rules, I 
turned my attention, also by chance and not at all on 
purpose, toward mythology, the problem was exactly 
the same Mythical stories are, or seem, arbitrary, 
meaningless, absurd, yet nevertheless they seem to re- 
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appear all over the world A ‘fanciful’ creation of the 
mind in one place would be unique - you would not 
find the same creation in a completely different place 
My problem was trying to find out if there was some 
kind of order behind this apparent disorder - that’s 
all And I do not claim that there are conclusions to 
be drawn 

It IS, I think, absolutely impossible to conceive of 
meaning without order There is something very curi- 
ous m semantics, that the word ‘meaning’ is probably, 
m the whole language, the word the meaning of which 
is the most difficult to find. What does ‘to mean’ 
mean? It seems to me that the only answer we can 
give IS that ‘to mean’ means the ability of any kind of 
data to be translated in a different language I do not 
mean a different language like French or German, but 
different words on a different level After all, this 
translation is what a dictionary is expected to give 
you - the meaning of the word in different words, 
which on a slightly different level are isomorphic to 
the word or expression you are trying to understand 
Now, what would a translation be without rules? It 
would be absolutely impossible to understand Because 
you cannot replace any word by any other word or 
any sentence by any other sentence, you have to have 
rules of translation To speak of rules and to speak of 
meaning is to speak of the same thing, and if we look 
at all the intellectual undertakings of mankind, as far 
as they have been recorded all over the world, the 
‘ common denominator is always to introduce some 
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kind of order If this represents a basic need for order 
in the human mind and since, after all, the human 
mind IS only part of the universe, the need probably 
exists because there is some order in the universe and 
the universe is not a chaos 

What I have been trying to say here is that there has 
been a divorce - a necessary divorce - between scientific 
thought and what I have called the logic of the concrete, 
that IS, the respect for and the use of the data of the sen- 
ses, as opposed to images and symbols and the like We 
are witnessing the moment when this divorce will per- 
haps be overcome or reversed, because modern science 
seems to be able to make progress not only in its own 
traditional line - pushing forward and forward but still 
within the same narrow channel - but also at the same 
time to widen the channel and to reincorporate a great 
many problems previously left outside 

In this respect, I may be subjected to the criticism 
of being called ‘scientistic’ or a kind of blind believer 
in science who holds that science is able to solve ab- 
solutely all problems Well, I certainly don’t believe 
that, because I cannot conceive that a day will come 
when science will be complete and achieved There 
will always be new problems, and exactly at the same 
pace as science is able to solve proolems which were 
deemed philosophical a dozen years or a century ago, 
so there will appear new problems which had not 
hitherto been not perceived as such There will always 
be a gap between the answer science is able to give us 
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and the new question which this answer will raise So 
I am not ‘scientistic’ in that way Science will never 
give us all the answers What we can try to do is to in- 
crease very slowly the number and the quality of the 
answers we are able to give, and this, I think, we can 
do only through science 



TWO 


'Primitive' Thinking and 
the 'Civilized' Mind 


The way of thinking among people we call, usually 
and wrongly, ‘primitive’ - let’s describe them rather 
as ‘without ■writing,’ because I think this is really the 
discriminatory factor between them and us - has been 
mterpreted in two different fashions, both of which 
in my opinion were equally wrong The first way was 
to consider such thinking as of a somewhat coarser 
quality, and in contemporary anthropology the exam- 
ple which comes to mind immediately is the work of 
Malinowski I must say immediately that I have the 
greatest respect for him and consider him a very great 
anthropologist, and I’m not at all deriding his contrib- 
ution But nevertheless the feeling in Malinowski was 
that the thought of the people he was studying was, 
and generally speaking the thought of all the popula- 
tions without writing which are the subject matter of • 
anthropology was entirely, or is, determined by the 
basic needs of life If you know that a people, who- 
ever they are, is determined by the bare necessities of 
living - finding subsistence, satisfying the sexual drives. 
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and so on - then you can explain their social institu- 
tions, their beliefs, their mythology, and the like This 
very widespread conception in anthropology generally 
goes under the name of functionalism 

The other fashion is not so much that theirs is an 
inferior kind of thought, but a fundamentally differ- 
ent kind of thought This approach is exemplified by 
the work of Levy-Bruhl, who considered that the ba- 
sic difference between ‘primitive’ thought - I always 
put the word ‘primitive’ within quotes - and modern 
thought IS that the first is entirely determined by empi 
tion and mystic representations Whereas Malinowski’s 
IS a utilitarfan conception, the other is an emotional 
or affective conception, and what I have tried to em- 
phasize IS that actually the thought of people without 
writing IS, or can be in many instances, on the one 
hand, disinterested - and this is a difference m rela- 
tion to Malinowski - and, on the other hand, intellec- 
tual - a difference in relation to Levy-Bruhl 

What I tried to show in Totemtsm and m The Sav- 
. age Mind, for instance, is that these people whom we 
usually consider as completely subservient to the need 
of not starving, of continuing able just to subsist in 
very harsh material conditions, are perfectly capable 
of disinterested thinking, that is, they are moved by a 
need or a desire to understand the world around them. 
Its nature and their society On the other hand, to 
achieve that end, they proceed by intellectual means, 
exactly as a philosopher, or even to some extent a sci- 
entist, can and would do 
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This IS my basic hypothesis 

I would like to dispel a misunderstanding right 
away To say that a way of thinking is disinterested 
and that it is an intellectual way of thinking does not 
mean at all that it is equal to scientific thinking Of 
course, it remains different in a way, and inferior in 
another way It remains different because its aim is to 
reach by the shortest possible means a general under- 
standing of the universe - and not only a general but 
a total understanding That is, it is a way of thinking 
which must imply that if you don’t understand every- 
thing, you don’t explain anything This is entirely in 
contradiction to what scientific thinking does, which 
IS to proceed step by step, trying to give explanations 
for very limited phenomena, and then going on to 
other kinds of phenomena, and so on As Descartes 
had already said, scientific thinking aimed to divide ' 
the difficulty into as many parts as were necessary in ' 
order to solve it 

So this totalitarian ambition of the savage mind is 
quite different from the procedures of scientific think- 
ing Of course, the great difference is that this ambi- 
tion does not succeed We are able, through scientific 
thinking, to achieve mastery over nature - I don’t 
need to elaborate that point, it is obvious enough - 
while, of course, myth is unsuccessful in giving man 
more material power over the environment However, 
It gives man, very importantly, the illusion that he can 
understand the universe and that he does understand 
the universe It is, of course, only an illusion 
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We should note, however, that as scientific thinkers 
we use a very limited amount of our mental power 
We use what is needed by our profession, our trade, or 
the particular situation in which we are involved at 
the moment So, if somebody gets involved for twenty 
years and even more in the way myths or kinship sys- 
tems operate, then he uses this part of his mental pow- 
er But we cannot request that each of us be interested 
in exactly the same things, so each of us uses a certain 
amount of our mental power for what is needed or 
for what interests us 

Today we use less and we use more of our mental 
capacity than we did in the past. And it is not exactly 
the same kind of mental capacity as it was either For 
example, we use considerably less of our sensory per- 
ceptions When I was writing the first version of Myth- 
ologiques {Introduction to a Science of Mythology), I 
was confronted with a problem which to me was ex- 
tremely mysterious It seems that there was a particu- 
lar tribe which was able to see the planet Venus in full 
daylight, something which to me would be utterly im- 
possible and incredible I put the question to profes- 
sional astronomers, they told me, of course, that we 
don’t but, nevertheless, when we know the amount of 
light emitted by the planet Venus m full daylight, it 
was not absolutely inconceivable that some people 
could Later on I looked into old treatises on naviga- 
tion belonging to our own civilization and it seems 
that sailors of old were perfectly able to see the planet 
in full daylight Probably we could still do so if we 
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It IS exactly the same with our knowledge about 
plants or animals People who are without writing 
have a fantastically precise knowledge of their environ- 
ment and all their resources All these things we have 
lost, but we did not lose them for nothing, we are now 
able to drive an automobile without being crushed at 
each moment, for example, or in the evening to turn 
on our television or radio This implies a training of 
mental capacities which ‘primitive’ peoples don’t have 
because they don’t need them I feel that, with the 
potential they have, they could have changed the qual- 
ity of their mind, but it would not be needed for the 
kind of life and relationship to nature that they have 
You cannot develop all the mental capacities belong- 
ing to mankind all at once You can only use a small 
sector, and this sector is not the same according to 
the culture That is all 

It IS probably one of the many conclusions of an- 
thropological research that, notwithstanding the cul- 
tural differences between the several parts of mankind, 
the human mind is everywhere one and the same and 
that It has the same capacities I think this is accepted 
everywhere 

I don’t think that cultures have tried systematically 
or methodically to differentiate themselves from each 
other The fact is that for hundreds of thousands of 
years mankind was not very numerous on the earth, 
small groups were living in isolation, so that it was on- 
ly natural that they developed characteristics of their 
own and became different from each other It was not 
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the conditions which have been prevailing for an ex- 
tremely long time 

Now, I would not like you to think that this in it- 
self IS harmful or that these differences should be over- 
come As a matter of fact, differences are extremely 
fecund It is only through difference that progress has 
been made What threatens us right now is probably 
what we may call over-communication - that is, the 
tendency to know exactly in one point of the world 
what IS going on in all other parts of the world In or- 
der for a culture to be really itself and to produce 
something, the culture and its members must be con- 
vinced of their originality and even, to some extent, 
of their superiority over the others, it is only under 
conditions of under-communication that it can pro- 
duce anything We are now threatened with the pros- 
pect of our being only consumers, able to consume 
anything fiom any point in the world and from every 
culture, but of losing all originality 

We can easily now conceive of a time when there 
will be only one culture and one civilization on the 
entire surface of the earth I don’t believe this will 
happen, because there are contradictory tendencies 
always at work - on the one hand towards homogeni- 
“Ijation and on the other towards new distinctions The 
more a civilization becomes homogenized, the more 
internal lines of separation become apparent, and 
what IS gained on one level is immediately lost on an- 
other This IS a personal feeling, in that I have no clear 
proof of the operation of this dialectic But I don’t 
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see how mankind can really live without some internal \ 
diversity 

Let us now consider a myth from western Canada 
about the skate trying to master or dominate the 
South Wind and succeeding It is a story of a time that 
existed on earth before mankind, that is, of a time 
when animals and humans were not really distinct, 
beings were half-human and half-animal All were ex- 
tremely bothered by the winds, because the winds, 
especially the bad winds, were blowing all the time, 
making it impossible for them to fish and to gather 
shellfish on the beaches So they decided that they 
had to fight the winds and compel them to behave more 
decently There was an expedition in which several 
human animals or animal humans took part, including 
the skate, which played an important role in capturing 
the South Wind The South Wind was liberated only 
after he promised not to blow all the time, but only 
from time to time, or at certain periods Since that 
time. It IS only at certain periods of the year, or one 
day out of two, that the South Wind blows, during 
the rest of the time, mankind can fulfil its activities 

Well, this story never happened But what we have 
to do IS not to satisfy ourselves that this is plainly ab- 
surd or just a fanciful creation of a mind in a kind of 
delirium We have to take it seriously and to ask our- 
selves the questions why the skate and why the South 
Wind? 

When you look very closely at the mythical material 
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exactly as it is told, you notice that the skate acts on 
account of very precise characteristics, which are of 
two kinds The first one is that it is a fish like all flat 
fish, slippery underneath and rough on the back And 
the other capacity, which allow the skate to escape very 
successfully when it has to fight against other animals, 
IS that It IS very large seen from above or below, and 
extremely thin when seen from the side An adversary 
may think that it is very easy to shoot an arrow and 
kill a skate because it is so large, but just as the arrow is 
being aimed, the skate can suddenly turn or slip and 
show only its profile, which, of course, is impossible 
to aim at, thus it escapes So the reason why the skate is 
chosen is that it is an animal which, considered from 
either one point of view or from the other, is capable 
of giving - let’s say in terms of cybernetics - only a 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer It is capable of two states which 
are discontinuous, and one is positive, and one is neg- 
ative The use the skate is put to in the myth is - though, 
of course, I would not like to strain the simile too far 
- like the elements m modern computers which can 
be used to solve very difficult problems by adding a 
series of ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answers 

p While It IS obviously wrong and impossible from an 
empirical point of view that a fish is able to fight a 
wind, from a logical point of view we can understand 
why images borrowed from experience can be put to 
use This IS the originality of mythical thinking - to 
^ , play the part of conceptual thinking an animal which 
can be used as what I would call a binary operator can 
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have, from a logical point of view, a relationship with 
a problem which is also a binary problem If the South 
Wind blows every day of the year, then life is impos- 
sible for mankind But if it blows only one day out of 
two - ‘yes’ one day, ‘no’ the other day, and so on - 
then a kind of compromise becomes possible between 
the needs of mankind and the conditions prevailing in 
the natural world 

Thus, from a logical point of view, there is an affin- 
ity between an animal like the skate and the kind of 
problem which the myth is trying to solve The story 
IS not true from a scientific point of view, but we 
could only understand this property of the myth at a <- 
time when cybernetics and computers have come to 
exist in the scientific world and have provided us with 
an understanding of binary operations which had al- 
ready been put to use in a very different way with ^ 
concrete objects or beings by mythical thought So 
there is really not a kind of divorce between mytho- 
logy and science It is only the present state of scien- 
tific thought that gives us the ability to understand 
what IS in this myth, to which we remained complete- 
ly blind before the idea of binary operations become s ' 
familiar to us 

Now, I would not like you to thmk that I am put- 
ting scientific explanation and mythical explanation 
on an equal footing What I would say is that the 
greatness and the superiority of scientific explanation 
lies not only in the practical and mtellectual achieve- 
ment of science, but in the fact, which we are witness- 
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mg more and more, that science is becoming able to 
explain not only its own validity but also what was 
to some extent valid m mythological thinking What is 
important is that we are becoming more and more in- 
terested in this qualitative aspect, and that science, 
which had a purely quantitative outlook m the seven- 
teenth to nineteenth centuries, is beginning to inte- 
grate the qualitative aspects of reality as well This 
undoubtedly will enable us to understand a great 
many things present in mythological thinking which 
we were m the past prone to dismiss as meaningless 
and absurd And the trend will lead us to believe that, 
between life and thought, there is not the absolute 
gap which was accepted as a matter of fact by the 
seventeenth-century philosophical dualism If we are 
led to believe that what takes place in our mind is 
something not substantially or fundamentally differ- 
ent from the basic phenomenon of life itself, and if 
we are led then to the feeling that there is not this 
kind of gap which is impossible to overcome between 
mankind on the one hand and all the other living be- 
ings - not only animals, but also plants - on the other, 
then perhaps we will reach more wisdom, let us say, 
than we think we are capable of 



THREE 


Harelips and Twins: 
The Splitting of a Myth 


Our starting point here will be a puzzling observation 
recorded by a Spanish missionary in Peru, Father P J 
de Arriaga, at the end of the sixteenth century, and 
published in his Extirpacion de la Idolatria del Peru 
(Lima 1621) He noted that in a certain part of Peru 
of his time, in times of bitter cold the priest called in 
all the inhabitants who were known to have been born 
feet first, or who had a harelip, or who were twins 
They were accused of being responsible for the cold 
because, it was said, they had eaten salt and peppers, 
and they were ordered to repent and to confess their 
sins 

Now, that twins are correlated with atmospheric 
disorder is something very commonly accepted 
throughout the world, including Canada It is well 
known that on the coast of British Columbia, among 
the Indians, twins were endowed with special powers 
to bring good weather, to dispel storms, and the like 
This IS not, however, the part of the problem which I 
wish to consider here What strikes me is that all the 
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mythographers - for ijistance, Sir James Frazer who 
quotes Arriaga in several instances - never asked the 
question why people with harelips and twins are con- 
sidered to be similar in some respect It seems to me 
that the crux of the problem is to find out why hare- 
lips^ why twins? and why are harelips and twins put 
together? 

In order to solve the problem, we have, as some- 
times happens, to make a jump from South America 
to North America, because it will be a North Ameri- 
;can myth which will give us the clue to the South 
American one Many people have reproached me for 
this kind of procedure, claiming that myths of a given 
population can only be interpreted and understood in 
the framework of the culture of that given population 
There are several things which I can say by way of an 
answer to that objection 

In the first place, it seems to me pretty obvious 
that, as was ascertained during recent years by the so- 
called Berkeley school, the population of the Ameri- 
cas before Columbus was much larger than it had been 
supposed to be And since it was much larger, it is ob- 
vious that these large populations were to some extent 
m contact with one another, and that beliefs, prac- 
tices, and customs were, if I may say so, seeping 
through Any neighbouring population was always, to 
some extent, aware of what was going on in the other 
population The second point in the case that we are 
considering here is that these myths do not exist iso- 
lated in Peru on the one hand and in Canada on the 
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other, but that in between we find them over and over 
again Really, they are pan-American myths, rather 
than scattered myths in different parts of the contin- 
ent 

Now, among the Tupinambas, the ancient coastal 
Indians of Brazil at the time of the discovery, as also 
among the Indians of Peru, there was a myth concern- 
ing a woman, whom a very poor individual succeeded 
in seducing in a devious way The best known version, 
recorded by the French monk Andre Thevet in the six- 
teenth century, explained that the seduced woman 
gave birth to twins, one of them born from the legiti- 
mate husband, and the other from the seducer, who is 
the Trickster The woman was going to meet the god 
who would be her husband, and while on her way the 
Trickster intervenes and makes her believe that he is 
the god, so, she conceives from the Trickster When 
she later finds the legitimate husband-to-be, she con- 
ceives from him also and later gives birth to twins 
And since these false twins had different fathers, they 
have antithetical features one is brave, the other a 
coward, one is the protector of the Indians, the other 
of the white people, one gives goods to the Indians, 
while the other one, on the contrary, is responsible 
for a lot of unfortunate happenings 

It so happens that in North America, we find exact- 
ly the same myth, especially in the northwest of the 
United States and Canada However, in comparison with 
South American versions, those coming from the Cana- 
dian area show two important differences For instance. 
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among the Kootenay, who live in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, there is only one fecundation which has as a 
consequence the birth of twins, who later on become, 
one the sun, and the other the moon And, among 
some other Indians of British Columbia of the Salish 
linguistic stock - the Thompson Indians and the Okan- 
agan - there are two sisters who are tricked by appar- 
ently two distinct individuals, and they give birth, 
each one to a son, they are not really twins because 
they were born from different mothers But since 
they were born in exactly the same kind of circum- 
stances, at least from a moral and a psychological 
point of view, they are to that extent similar to twins 
Those versions are, from the point of view of what 
I am trying to show, the more important The Salish 
version weakens the twin character of the hero be- 
cause the twins are not brothers - they are cousins, 
and it IS only the circumstances of their births which 
are closely parallel - they are both born thanks to a 
trick Nevertheless, the basic intention remains the 
same because nowhere are the two heroes really twins, 
they are born from distinct fathers, even in the South 
American version, and they have opposed characters, 
features which will be shown in their conduct and in 
the behaviour of their descendants 

So we may say that in all cases children who are 
said to be twins or believed to be twins, as in the 
Kootenay verison, will have different adventures later 
on which will, if 1 may say so, untwin them And this 
division between two individuals who are at the begin- 
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ning presented as twins, either real twins or equiva- 
lents to twins, IS a basic characteristic of all the myths 
in South America or North America 
In the Salish versions of the myth, there is a very 
curious detail, and it is very important You remem- 
ber that in this version we have no twins whatsoever, 
because there are two sisters who are travelling in or- 
der to find, each one, a husband They were told by a 
grandmother that they would recognize their husbands 
by such and such characteristics, and they are then 
each deluded by the Tricksters they meet on their way 
into believing that they are the husband whom each is 
supposed to marry They spend the night with him, 
and each of the women will later give birth to a son 
Now, after this unfortunate night spent in the hut 
of the Trickster, the elder sister leaves her younger sis- 
ter and goes visiting her grandmother, who is a moun- 
tain goat and also a kind of magician, for she knows 
in advance that her granddaughter is coming, and she 
sends the hare to welcome her on the road The hare 
hides under a log which has fallen in the middle of the 
road, and when the girl lifts her leg to cross the log, 
the hare can have a look at her genital parts and make 
a very inappropriate joke The girl is furious, and 
strikes him with her cane and splits his nose This is 
why the animals of the leporine family now have a 
split nose and upper lip, which we call a harelip in 
people precisely on account of this anatomical pecu- 
liarity in rabbits and hares 

In other words, the elder sister starts to split the 
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body of the animal, if this split were carried out to 
the end - if it did not stop at the nose but continued 
through the body and to the tail - she would turn an 
individual into twins, that is, two individuals which 
are exactly similar or identical because they are both 
a part of a whole In this respect, it is very important 
to find out what conception the American Indians all 
over America entertained about the origin of twins 
And what we find is a general belief that twins result 
from an internal splitting of the body fluids which 
will later solidify and become the child For instance, 
among some North American Indians, the pregnant 
woman is forbidden to turn around too fast when she 
IS lying asleep, because if she did, the body fluids 
would divide in two parts, and she would give birth to 
twins 

There is also a myth from the Kwakiutl Indians of 
Vancouver Island which should be mentioned here It 
tells of a small girl whom everybody hates because she 
has a harelip An ogress, a supernatural cannibal wo- 
man, appears and steals all the children including the 
small girl with the harelip She puts them all in her 
basket in order to take them home to eat them The 
small girl who was taken first is at the bottom of the 
basket and she succeeds in splitting it open with a sea- 
shell she had picked up on the beach The basket is on 
the back of the ogress, and the girl is able to drop out 
and run away first She drops out feet first 

This position of the harelipped girl is quite symmet- 
ncal to the position of the hare in the myth which I 
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previously mentioned crouching beneath the heroine 
when he hides under the log across her path, he is in 
respect to her exactly in the same position as if he had 
been born from her and delivered feet first So we see 
that there is in all this mythology an actual relation- 
ship between twins on the one hand and delivery feet 
first or positions which are, metaphorically speaking, 
identical to it on the other This obviously clears up 
the connection from which we started in Father Arri- 
aga’s Peruvian relations between twins, people born 
feet first, and people with harelips 

The fact that the harelip is conceived as an incipi- 
ent twinhood can help us to solve a problem which is 
quite fundamental for anthropologists working espe- 
cially in Canada why have the Ojibwa Indians and 
other groups of the Algonkian-speaking family selec- 
ted the hare as the highest deity in which they be- 
lieved? Several explanations have been brought for- 
ward the hare was an important if not essential part 
of their diet, the hare runs very fast, and so was an 
example of the talents which the Indians should have, 
and so on Nothing of that is very convincing But if 
my previous interpretations were right, it seems much 
more convincing to say 1, among the rodent family 
the hare is the larger, the more conspicuous, the more 
important, so it can be taken as a representative of 
the rodent family, 2, all rodents exhibit an anatomical 
peculiarity which makes out of them incipient twins, 
because they are partly split up 

When there are twins or even more children in the 
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womb of the mother, there is usually in the myth a 
very serious consequence because, even if there are 
only two, the children start to fight and compete m 
order to find out who will have the honour of being 
born first And, one of them, the bad one, does not 
hesitate to find a short cut, if I may say so, in order 
to be born earlier, instead of following the natural 
road, he splits up the body of the mother to escape 
from It 

This, I think, is an explanation of why the fact of 
being born feet first is assimilated to twinhood, be- 
cause It is in the case of twinhood that the competi- 
tive hurry of one child will make him destroy the 
mother in order to be the first one born Both twin- 
hood and delivery feet first are forerunners of a dan- 
gerous delivery, or I could even call it a heroic delivery, 
for the child will take the initiative and become a kind 
of hero, a murderous hero in some cases, but he com- 
pletes a very important feat This explains why, m 
several tribes, twins were killed as well as children 
born feet first 

The really important point is that in all American 
mythology, and I could say in mythology the world 
over, we have deities or supernaturals, who play the 
roles of intermediaries between the powers above and 
humanity below They can be represented in different 
ways we have, for instance, characters of the type of 
a Messiah, we have heavenly twms And we can see 
that the place of the hare in Algonkian mythology is 
exactly between the Messiah - that is, the unique 
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intermediary - and the heavenly twins He is not twins, 
but he IS incipient twins He is still a complete individ- 
ual, but he has a harelip, he is half way to becoming a 
twin 

This explains why, in this mythology, the hare as a 
god has an ambiguous character which has worried 
commentators and anthropologists sometimes he is a 
very wise deity who is in charge of putting the uni- 
verse in order, and sometimes he is a ridiculous clown 
who goes from mishap to mishap And this also is 
best understood if we explain the choice of the hare 
by the Algonkian Indians as an individual who is be- 
tween the two conditions of (a) a single deity benefi- 
cient to mankind and (b) twins, one of whom is good 
and the other bad Being not yet entirely divided m 
two, being not yet twins, the two opposite character- ’ 
istics can remain merged m one and the same person ' 



FOUR 


when Myth 

Becomes History 


This topic presents two problems for the mythologist 
One IS a theoretical problem of great importance be- 
cause, when we look at the published material both in 
North and South America and elsewhere in the world, 
It appears that the mythic material is of two different 
kinds Sometimes, anthropologists have collected 
myths which look more or less like shreds and patches, 
^ if I may say so, disconnected stories are put one after 
the other without any clear relationship between them 
In other instances, as in the Vaup6s area of Colombia 
we have very coherent mythological stories, all divided 
' into chapters following each other in a quite logical 
order 

And then we have the question what Joes a collec- 
tion mean? It could mean two different things It 
could mean, for instance, that the coherent order, like 
a kind of saga, is the primitive condition, and that 
. whenever we find myths as disconnected elements, 

I this IS the result of a process of deterioration and dis- 
I organization, we can only find scattered elements of 
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what was, earlier, a meaningful whole Or we could 
hypothesize that the disconnected state was the ar- * 
chaic one, and that the myths were put together in an 
order by native wise men and philosophers who do 
not exist everywhere, but only in some societies of a 
given type We have exactly the same problem, for in- 
stance, with the Bible, because it seems that its raw 
material was disconnected elements and that learned 
philosophers put them together in order to make a 
continuous story It would be extremely important to 
find out if, among the people without writing who are 
studied by the anthropologists, the situation is the 
same as with the Bible or is completely different 
This second problem is, though still theoretical, of 
a more practical nature In former times, let’s say in 
the late nineteenth century and early twentieth cen- , 
tury, mythological material was collected mostly by 
anthropologists, that is, people from the outside Of 
course, in many cases, and especially in Canada, they j 
had native collaborators Let me, for instance, quote I 
the case of Franz Boas, who had a Kwakiutl assistant, 

' George Hunt (as a matter of fact, he was not exactly 
Kwakiutl because he was born of a Scottish father and 
a Tlingit mother, but he was raised among the Kwak- 
lutl, married among the Kwakiutl, and completely 
identified with the culture) And for the Tsimshian, 
Boas had Henry Tate, who was a literate Tsimshian, 
and Manus Barbeau had William Benyon, who was also 
a literate Tsimshian So native co-operation was sec- 
ured from the beginning, but nevertheless the fact is * 
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that Hunt, Tate, or Benyon worked under the guidance 
of the anthropologists, that is, they were turned into 
anthropologists themselves Of course, they knew the 
best legends, the traditions belonging to their own 
clan, their own lineage, but nevertheless they were 
equally interested in collecting data from other fami- 
lies, other clans, and the like 

When we look at this enormous corpus of Indian 
mythology, such as, for instance. Boas’ and Tate’s 
Tsimshtan Mythology, or the Kwakiutl texts collected 
by Hunt, and edited, published, and translated too by 
Boas, we find more or less the same organization of 
the data, because it is the one which was recommend- 
ed by the anthropologists for instance, in the begin- 
ning, cosmological and cosmogonic myths, and later 
on, much later on, what can be considered as legend- 
ary tradition and family histones 

It has so happened that this task, started by the an- 
thropologists, the Indians are taking now up them- 
selves, and for different purposes, for instance, to 
have their language and mythology taught in elemen- 
tary schools for Indian children That is very impor- 
tant, I understand, at the moment Another purpose 
IS to use legendary tradition to validate claims against 
the white people - territorial claims, political claims, 
and so on 

So It IS extremely important to find out if there is a 
difference and, if there is, what kind of difference be- 
tween traditions collected from the outside from those 
collected on the inside, though as tf they were collec- 
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ted from the outside Canada is fortunate, I should 
say, in that books about its own mythology and leg- 
endary traditions have been organized and published 
by the Indian specialists themselves This began early 
there is Legends of Vancouver by Pauline Johnson, is- 
sued before the First World War Later on, we had 
books by Marius Barbeau, who was, of course, not In- 
dian at all, but who tried to collect historical or semi- 
historical material and make himself the spokesman of 
his Indian informants, he produced, so to speak, his 
own version of that mythology 

More interesting, far more interesting, are books 
such isMen of Me deek, published in Kitimat m 1962, 
which IS supposedly the verbatim account collected 
from the mouth of Chief Walter Wright, a Tsimshian 
chief of the middle Skeena river, but collected by 
somebody else, a white field worker who was not even 
a professional And even more important is the recent 
book by Chief Kenneth Harris, who is also a Tsimshian 
chief, published m 1974 by himself 

So we can, with this kind of material, make a kind 
of experiment by comparing the material collected by 
anthropologists, and the material collected and pub- - 
lished directly by the Indians I should not say ‘collec- . 
ted,’ as a matter of fact, because instead of being tra- 
ditions from several families, several clans, several line- 
ages put together and juxtaposed to each other, what 
we have in these two books is really the history of 
one family or one clan, published by one of its des- 
cendants 
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The problem is where does mythology end and 
. where does history start? In the case, entirely new to 
us, of a history without archives, there being of course 
no written documents, there is only a verbal tradition, 
which IS claimed to be history at the same time Now, 
if we compare these two histones, the one obtained 
on the middle Skeena from Chief Wright, and the one 
written and published by Chief Harris from a family 
up Skeena in the Hazelton area, we find similarities 
and we find differences In the account of Chief 
Wright, we have what I would call t^ genesis of a dis- 
order the entire story aims at explaining why after 
their first beginning, a given clan or lineage or group 
of lineages have overcome a great many ordeals, 
known periods of success and periods of failures, and 
have been progressively led towards a disastrous end- 
, ing It IS an extremely pessimistic story, really the his- 
tory of a downfall In the case of Chief Hams, there is 
a quite different outlook, because the book appears 
principally geared at explaining the origin of a social 
order which was the social order in the historical per- 
iod, and which is still embedded, if I may say so, in 
the several names, titles, and privileges which a given 
individual, occupying a prominent place m his family 
and clan, has collected by inheritance around himself 
So It IS as if a diachronic succession of events was sim- 
ultaneously projected on the screen of the present in 
order to reconstitute piece by piece a synchronic or- 
der which exists and which is illustrated by the roster 
of names and privileges of a given individual 
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Both stones, both books are positively fascinating, 
and are, literarily speaking, great pieces, but for the 
anthropologist, their mam interest is to illustrate the 
characteristics of a kind of history widely different 
from our own History as we write it is practically en- 
tirely based upon written documents, while in the case 
of these two histones there are obviously no written 
documents or very few Now, what strikes me when I 
try to compare them is that both start with the account 
of a mythical or perhaps historical - I don’t know which, 
perhaps archaeology will settle the matter - time when 
on the upper Skeena, near what is now Hazelton, there 
was a big town the name of which Barbeau transcribed 
as Tenlaham and an account of what happened there 
It IS practically the same story m both books it ex- 
plains that the city was destroyed, that the remnants 
of the people went on the move, and started difficult 
peregrinations along the Skeena 
This, of course, could be a historical event, but if 
we look closely at the way it is explained, we see that 
the type of event is the same, but not exactly the de- 
tails For instance, according to the version, there can 
be at the origin a fight between two villages or two 
towns, a fight which originated m an adultery, but the 
story can be either that a husband killed the lover of 
his wife, or that brothers killed their sister’s lover, or 
that a husband killed his wife because she had a lover 
So, you see, we have an explanatory cell Its basic 
structure is the same, but the content of the cell is not , 
the same and can vary, so it is a kind of mmi-myth if ' 
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I may say so, because it is very short and very con- 
densed, but It has still the property of a myth in that 
we can observe it under different transformations 
' When one element is transformed, then the other ele- 
ments should be rearranged accordingly This is the 
first aspect of these clan stories that interests me 

The second aspect is that they are histones which 
are highly repetitive, the same type of event can be 
used several times, in order to account for different 
happenings For instance, it is striking that m the stor- 
ies of the particular tradition of Chief Wright and of 
the particular tradition of Chief Harris, we find similar 
happenings, but they don’t take place m the same 
spot, they don’t affect the same people, and, very 
likely, they are not exactly in the same historical 
period 

What we discover by reading these books is that the 
' opposition - the simple opposition between mytholo- 
gy and history which we are accustomed to make - is 
not at all a clear-cut one, and that there is an interme- 
* diary level Mythology is static, we find the same 
mythical elements combined over and over again, but 
they are in a closed system, let us say, in contradis- 
tinction with history, which is, of course, an open 
system 

The open character of history is secured by the in- 
numerable ways according to which mythical cells, or 
explanatory cells which were originally mythical, can 
be arranged and rearranged It shows us that by using 
the same material, because it is a kind of common 
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inheritance or common patrimony of all groups, of all 
clans, or of all lineages, one can nevertheless succeed 
in building up an original account for each of them 
What IS misleading in the old anthropological ac- 
counts IS that a kind of hodge-podge was made up of 
tradition and beliefs belonging to a great many differ- 
ent social groups This makes us lose sight of a funda- 
mental character of the material - that each type of 
story belongs to a given group, a given family, a given 
lineage, or to a given clan, and is trying to explain its 
fate, which can be a successful one or a disastrous one, 
or be intended to account for rights and privileges as 
they exist in the present, or be attempting to validate 
claims for rights which have since disappeared 
When we try to do scientific history, do we really 
do something scientific, or do we too remain astride 
our own mythology in what we are trying to make as 
pure history? It is very interesting to look at the way 
both in North and South America, and indeed every- 
where in the world, m which an individual, who has 
by right and by inheritance a certain account of the 
mythology or the legendary tradition of his own 
group, reacts when he listens to a different version 
given by somebody belonging to a different family or 
to a different clan or lineage, which to some extent is 
similar but to some extent too is extremely different 
Now, we would think that it is impossible that two 
accounts which are not the same can be true at the 
same time, but nevertheless, they seem to be accepted 
as true in some cases, the only difference made is that 
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one account is considered better or more accurate 
than the other In other cases, the two accounts can 
be considered equally valid because the differences 
between them are not perceived as such 

We are not at all aware in our daily life that we are 
exactly in the same situation in relation to different 
historical accounts written by different historians We 
pay attention only to what is basically similar, and we 
f.neglect the differences due to the fact that the way 
historians carve the data and the way they interpret 
them are not exactly the same So if you take two ac- 
counts by historians, with different intellectual tradi- 
tions and different political leanings, of such events as 
(the American Revolution, of the French-English war 
in Canada, or the French Revolution, we are not really 
so shocked that they don’t tell us exactly the same 
thing 

Thus my impression is that by studying carefully 
this history, in the general sense of the word, which 
contemporary Indian authors try to give us of their 
own past, by not considering this history as a fanciful 
account, but by trying extremely carefully, with the 
help of a type of salvage archaeology - excavating 
village sites referred to in the histones - and by trying 
to establish correspondences, inasmuch as this is pos- 
sible, between different accounts, and by trying to 
find what really corresponds and what does not cor- 
respond, we may in the end reach a better understand- 
mg of what historical science really is 

I am not far from believing that, m our own societies. 
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history has replaced mythology and fulfils the same . 
function, that for societies without writing and with- . 
out archives the aim of mythology is to ensure that as 
closely as possible - complete closeness is obviously 
impossible - the future will remain faithful to the pre- 
sent and to the past For us, however, the future 
should be always different, and ever more different, 
from the present, some difference depending, of 
course, on our political preferences But nevertheless 
the gap which exists in our mind to some extent be- 
tween mythology and history can probably be breached j 
by studying histones which are conceived as not at all . 
separated from but as a continuation of mythology 



FIVE 


Myth and Music 


The relationship between myth and music on which I 
insisted so much m the initial section of The Raw and 
the Cooked and also in the final section of L ’Homme 
nu - there is not yet an English title because it is not 
translated - was probably the topic which gave rise to 
most misunderstandings, especially in the English- 
speaking world, though also m France, because it was 
thought that this relationship was quite arbitrary My 
feeling was, on the contrary, that there was not only 
one relationship but two different kinds of relation- 
ship - one of similarity and an other of contiguity - 
and that, as a matter of fact, they were actually the 
same But that I did not understand right away, and it 
was the relation of similarity which struck me first I 
shall try to explain it in the following way 

In regard to the similarity aspect, my main point 
was that, exactly as in a musical score, it is impossible 
to understand a myth as a continuous sequence This 
IS why we should be aware that if we try to read a 
myth as we read a novel or a newspaper article, that is 
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line after line, reading from left to right, we don’t un- 
derstand the myth, because we have to apprehend it 
as a totality and discover that the basic meaning of 
the myth is not conveyed by the sequence of events , 
but - if I may say so - by bundles of events even al- . 
though these events appear at different moments in 
the story Therefore, we have to read the myth more 
or less as we would read an orchestral score, not stave 
after stave, but understanding that we should appre- 
hend the whole page and understand that something 
which was written on the first stave at the top of the 
page acquires meaning only if one considers that it is 
part and parcel of what is written below on the second 
stave, the third stave, and so on That is, we have to 
read not only from left to right, but at the same time 
vertically, from top to bottom We have to understand 
that each page is a totality And it is only by treating 
the myth as if it were an orchestral score, written 
stave after stave, that we can understand it as a total- 
ity, that we can extract the meaning out of the myth 
Why and how does this happen^ My feeling is that 
It IS the second aspect, the aspect of contiguity, which 
gives us the significant clue As a matter of fact, it was 
about the time when mythical thought - I would not 
say vanished or disappeared - but passed to the back- 
ground in western thought during the Renaissance and 
the seventeenth century, that the first novels began to 
appear instead of stories still built on the model of 
mythology And it was exactly at that time that we 
witnessed the appearance of the great musical styles 
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characteristic of the seventeenth and, mostly, the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 

It IS exactly as if music had completely changed its 
traditional shape in order to take over the function - 
the intellectual as well as emotive function - which 
mythical thought was giving up more or less at the 
same period When I speak here of music, I should, of 
course, qualify the term The music that took over 
the traditional function of mythology is not any kind 
of music, but music as it appeared in western civiliza- 
tion in the early seventeenth century with Frescobaldi 
and in the early eighteenth century with Bach, music 
which reached its full development with Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, and Wagner in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries 

What I would like to do in order to clarify this 
statement is to offer a concrete example, which I shall 
take from Wagner’s tetralogy. The Ring One of the 
most important musical themes m the tetralogy is the 
one which we call in French ‘le th^me de la renuncia- 
tion a I’amour’ - the renunciation of love As is well 
known, this theme appears first of all in the Rhtnegold 
at the moment when Alberich is told by the Rhine 
maidens that he can conquer the gold only if he re- 
nounces all kind of human love This very startling 
musical motif is a sign to Alberich, given at the very 
moment when he says that he takes the gold but he 
renounces love once and for all All this is very clear 
and simple, it is the literal sense of the theme Alberich 
IS renouncing love 
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Now the second striking and important moment 
when the theme reappears is in the Valkyne in a cir- 
cumstance which makes it extremely difficult to un- 
derstand why At the moment when Siegmund has 
just discovered that Sieglinde is his sister and has fallen 
in love with her, and just when they are going to initi- 
ate an incestuous relationship, thanks to the sword 
which IS buried m the tree and which Siegmund is go- 
ing to tear away from the tree - at that moment, the 
theme of the renunciation of love reappears This is 
some kind of a mystery, because at that moment Sieg- 
mund is not at all renouncing love - he’s doing quite 
the opposite and knowing love for the first time of his 
life with his sister Sieglinde 

The third appearance of the theme is also in the Val- 
kyne, in the last act when Wotan, the king of the gods, 
is condemning his daughter Brunhilde to a very long 
magical sleep and surrounding her with fire We could 
think that Wotan is also renouncing love because he is 
renouncing his love for his daughter, but this is not 
very convincing 

Thus you see that we have exactly the same prob- 
lem as m mythology, that is, we have a theme - here a 
musical theme instead of a mythological theme - 
which appears at three different moments in a very 
long story once at the beginning, once in the middle, 
and once at the end, if for the sake of the argument 
we limit ourselves to the first two operas of The Ring 
What I would like to show is that the only way of un- 
derstanding this mysterious reappearance of the theme 
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IS, although they seem very different, to put the three 
events together, to pile them up one over the other, 
and to try to discover if they cannot be treated as one 
and the same event 

We can then notice that, on the three different 
occasions, there is a treasure which has to be pulled 
away or torn away from what it is bound to There 
IS the gold, which is stuck in the depths of the 
Rhine, there is the sword, which is stuck in a tree, 
which IS a symbolic tree, the tree of life or the tree 
of the universe, and there is the woman Brunhilde, 
who will have to be pulled out of the fire The re- 
currence of the theme then suggests to us that, as a 
matter of fact, the gold, the sword, and Brunhilde 
are one and the same the gold as a means to con- 
quer power, the sword as a means to conquer love, 
if I may say so And the fact that we have a kind 
of coalescence between the gold, the sword, and 
the woman is, as a matter of fact, the best explana- 
tion we have of the reason why, at the end of the 
Twilight of the Gods, it is through Brunhilde that 
the gold will return to the Rhine, they have been 
one and the same, but looked at through different 
angles 

Other points of the plot are also made very clear 
For instance, even though Alberich renounced love, 
he will later on, thanks to the gold, become able to 
seduce a woman which will bear him a son, Hagen 
It is thanks to his conquest of the sword that Sieg- 
mund also will beget a son, who will be Siegfried 
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Thus the recurrence of the theme shows us something 
never explained in the poems, that there is a kind of 
twin relationship between Hagen the traitor and Sieg- 
fried the hero They are in a very close parallelism 
This explains also why it will be possible that Siegfried 
and Hagen, or rather Siegfried first as himself and 
then under the disguise of Hagen, will at different 
moments of the story conquer Brunhilde 

I could go on like this for a very long time, but per- 
haps these examples are sufficient to explain the simi- 
larity of method between the analysis of myth and 
the understanding of music When we listen to music, 
we are listening, after all, to something which goes on 
from a beginning to an end and which develops 
through time Listen to a symphony a symphony has 
a beginning, has a middle, it has an end, but neverthe- 
less I would not understand anything of the symphony 
and I would not get any musical pleasure out of it if I 
were not able, at each moment, to muster what I have 
listened to before and what I am listening to now, and 
to remain conscious of the totality of the music If 
you take the musical formula of theme and variations, 
for instance, you can only perceive it and feel it only 
if for each variation you keep in mind the theme 
which you listened to first, each variation has a fla- 
vour of Its own, if unconsciously you can superimpose 
It on the earlier variation that you have listened to 
Thus there is a kind of continuous reconstruction 
taking place in the mind of the listener to music or 
the listener to a mythical story It’s not only a global 
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similarity It is exactly as if, when inventing the speci- 
fic musical forms, music had only rediscovered struc- 
tures which already existed on the mythical level 
For instance, it is very striking that the fugue, as 
It was formalized in Bach’s time, is the true-to-life 
representation of the working of some specific myths, 
of the kind where we have two characters or two 
groups of characters Let’s say one good, the other 
one bad, for instance, though that is an over-simplifi- 
cation The story unrolled by the myth is that of one 
group trying to flee and to escape from the other 
group of characters, so you have a chase of one group 
by the other, sometimes group a rejoining group b , 
sometimes group b escaping - all as in a fugue You 
have what we call in French ‘le sujet et la r^ponse ’ 
The antithesis or antiphony continues through the 
story until both groups are almost confused and con- 
founded - an equivalent to the stretta of the fugue, 
then a final solution or climax of this conflict is offer- 
ed by a conjugation of the two principles which had 
been opposed all along during the myth It could be a 
conflict between the powers above and the powers 
below, the sky and the earth, or the sun and subter- 
ranean powers, on the like The mythic solution of 
conjugation is very similar m structure to the chords 
which resolve and end the musical piece, for they 
offer also a conjugation of extremes which, for once 
and at last, are being reunited It could be shown also 
that there are myths, or groups of myths, which are 
constructed like a sonata, or a symphony, or a rondo, 
or a toccata, or any of all the musical forms which 
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music did not really invent but borrowed unconscious- 
ly from the structure of the myth 

There is a little story I would like to tell you When 
I was writing The Raw and the Cooked, I decided to 
give each section of the volume the character of a 
musical form and to call one ‘sonata,’ another ‘rondo,’ 
and so on I then came upon a myth, the structure of 
which I could very well understand, but I was unable 
to find a musical form which would correspond to 
this mythical structure So I called my friend the com- 
poser, Ren6 Leibowitz, and explained to him my 
problem I told him the strucutre of the myth at the 
beginning two entirely different stories, apparently 
without any relationship with each other, progressive- 
ly become intertwined and merge, until at the end 
they make up only one theme What would you call a 
musical piece with the same structure^ He thought it 
over and told me that m the whole history of music 
there was no musical piece he knew of with that struc- 
ture So there is no name for it It was obviously quite 
possible to have a musical piece with this structure, 
and a few weeks later he sent me a score which he had 
composed and which borrowed the structure of the 
myth I had explained to him 

Now, the comparison between music and language 
IS an extremely tricky one, because to some extent 
the comparison is extremely close and there are, at 
the same time, tremendous differences For example, 
contemporary linguists have told us that the basic ele- 
ments of language are phonemes - that is, those 
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letters - which have no meaning in themselves, but 
which are combined in order to differentiate meaning 
You could say practically the same thing of the musi- 
cal notes A note - a, b, c, d, and so on - has no mean- 
ing in Itself, It IS just a note It is only the combination 
of the notes which can create music So you could 
very well say that, while in language we have phon- 
emes as elementary material, in music we would have 
something which in French I would call ‘soneme’ - in 
English perhaps ‘toneme’ would do This is a similarity 
But if you think of the next step or the next level 
in language, you will find that phonemes are combined 
m order to make words, and words in their turn are 
combined together to make sentences But in music 
there are no words the elementary materials - the 
notes - are combined together, but what you have 
right away is a ‘sentence,’ a melodic phrase So, while 
in language you have three very definite levels - phon- 
emes combined to make words, words combined to 
make sentences - in music you have with the notes 
something of the same kind as phonemes from a logi- 
cal point of view, but you miss the word level and 
you go directly to a sentence 

Now you can compare mythology both to music 
and to language, but there is this difference in myth- 
ology there are no phonemes, the lowest elements are 
words So if we take language as a paradigm, the para- 
digm IS constituted by, first, phonemes, second, words, 
third, sentences In music you have the equivalent to 
phonemes and the equivalent to sentences, but you 
don’t have the equivalent to words In myth you have 
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an equivalent to words, an equivalent to sentences, 
but you have no equivalent to phonemes So there is, 
in both cases, one level missing 

If we try to understand the relationship between 
language, myth, and music, we can only do so by us- 
ing language as the point of departure, and then it can 
be shown that music on the one hand and mythology 
on the other both stem from languages but grow apart 
in different directions, that music emphasizes the 
sound aspect already embedded m language, while 
mythology emphasizes the sense aspect, the meaning 
aspect, which is also embedded in language. 

It was Ferdinand de Saussure who showed us that 
language is made up of mdissociable elements which 
are on the one hand the sound and on the other the 
meaning And my friend Roman Jakobson has just 
published a little book which is entitled Le Son et le 
Sens, as the two inseparable faces of languj^e You 
have sound, the sound has a meaning, and no meaning 
can exist without a sound to express it In music, it is 
the sound element which takes over, and in the myth 
It is the meaning element 

I have always dreamed since childhood about being 
a composer or, at least, an orchestra leader I tried 
very hard when I was a child to compose the music 
for an opera for which I had written the libretto and 
painted the sets, but I was utterly unable to do so be- 
cause there is something lacking in my brain I feel 
that only music and mathematics can be said to be 
really innate, and that one must have some genetic ap- 
paratus to do either I remember quite well how, when 
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I was living in New York during the war as a refugee, 

I had dinner once with the great French composer, 
Darius Milhaud I asked him, ‘When did you realize 
that you were going to be a composer^’ He explained 
to me that, when he was a child m bed slowly falling 
to sleep, he was listening and hearing a kind of music 
with no relationship whatsoever to the kind of music 
he knew, he discovered later that this was already his 
own music 

Since I was struck by the fact that music and myth- 
ology were, if I may say so, two sisters, begotten by 
language, who had drawn apart, each going in a differ- 
ent direction - as in mythology, one character goes 
north, the other south, and they never meet again - 
then, if I wasn’t able to compose with sounds, per- 
haps I would be able to do it with meanings 

The kind of parallelism I have tried to draw - I have 
said It already but I would like to emphasize it once 
again - applies only, as far as I am aware, to western 
music as it developed during the recent centuries But 
now we are witnessing something which, from a logi- 
cal point of view, is very similar to what took place 
when myth disappeared as a literary genre and was re- 
placed by the novel We are witnessing the disappear- 
ance of the novel itself And it is quite possible that 
what took place m the eighteenth century when music 
took over the structure and function of mythology is 
now taking place again, in that the so-called serial music 
has taken over the novel as a genre at the moment 
when It IS disappearing from the literary scene 



